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EDITORIAL 


A Sibehus Society ? 

We have already printed two letters from corre- 
spondents advocating the formation of a Sibelius 
Society, and I have had several letters supporting 
this proposal. One correspondent writes :— 

“TI believe, Mr. Editor, that I am right in saying that you 
yourself are more than a little interested in the music of 
Sibelius and the movement towards a genuine appreciation of 
his work in England. There are, assuredly, many ardent 
gramophonists who would buy records of the later Sibelius 
Symphonies. Is it too much to ask you to give us your support 
in the matter, and to place the suggestion before the Columbia 
Company as an attractive commercial venture? Failing this, 
would you be prepared to give a lead to the formation of a 
Sibelius Society? Might I suggest, as a start, that the Third, 
Fourth and Sixth Symphonies should be recorded by the same 
orchestra and under the same conductor (Kajanus) and 
conditions as the admirable First and Second? ” 

Put like that it sounds very simple, but let us 
remember that the recording of the First and Second 
Symphonies of Sibelius, under the conductorship of 
Kajanus, was only made possible by the action of the 
Finnish Government in contributing the sum of £2,000 
toward the expense of such an enterprise; and after 
the how-do-you-do it took to raise 500 subscribers at 
30s. a year each to start the Hugo Wolf Society I am 
not at the moment optimistic about the prospects of 
a Sibelius Society, which will involve considerably 
greater preliminary expense. Had it not been for the 
help of Japan, which, through the enterprise of Mr. 
Fujita, provided well over a hundred members, the 
Society might still be in embryo. America, too, 
contributed a substantial number of subscribers. In 
this connection I may quote another letter from 
Mr. Henry R. Hubbard, the Vice-Principal of Plainfield 
High School, New Jersey :— 


“Now that the Hugo Wolf Club is established and the 
Beethoven Sonata Club under way, how about a Sibelius 
Symphony Club—two symphonies a year—unless Columbia 
is planning to release some more of the symphonies anyway. 

“If such a club is started you can count on me as the first 
member from U.S.A. and I think I can safely promise you 
another. 

*“* May I assure you again of the satisfaction I gain from your 
admirable periodical. Mr. Anderson’s reviews are my Old 
and New Testaments in regard to purchasing records. I have 
never yet found his judgment to be faulty—which may 
merely indicate that our tastes in music and our standards 
in reproduction are quite similar. 


“TI have been quite interested in the discussion between 
Mr. Warren and ‘ Seeker,’ but I regret that the question has 
been left suspended, and as yet unanswered. I think ‘ Seeker’ 
has a bit the better of the argument, but my personal feeling 
is that Mr. Warren is more nearly right. Would it be possible 
to persuade some writer such as Ernest Newman whose opinion 
would be accepted as authoritative to clear up the matter? ” 

I daresay that if we could send a list of 500 pros- 
pective members to the Columbia Company we could 
get this Society started, and I am only too glad to 
offer the services of THE GRAMOPHONE as a recruiting 
office. In other words, will any reader who is prepared 
to put up 30s. a year for the recording and publication 
of at least one Sibelius Symphony send along his 
name to Mrs. Compton Mackenzie, 10a, Soho Square, 
marking the envelope Sibelius Society ? Should the 
response justify it I will then communicate with the 
Columbia Company and with the Finnish Government. 
As a matter of fact, I hope to visit Helsingfors later 
on this year and the topic of music will supply a 
pleasant addition to various other topics to be 
discussed. 


The “ Paghacci”” Competition 

The voting for the cast of Pagliacci was on the dull 
side, and the fact that three competitors succeeded in 
choosing the best cast according to popular vote is 
indicative of this lack of originality.. Here is the 
winning cast :— 

Neppa—Miriam Licette. 

Canio—Alfred Piccaver. 

Tonro—Harold Williams. 

Breprpo—Heddle Nash. 

Sitvio—Dennis Noble. 

The Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra. 
Conductor—Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Fortunately for us, Pagliacci is not a long opera, so 
we are better able to stand the strain of presenting 
an album each to Mr. T. Naylor, 188, Holland Road, 
Kensington, W.14; Mr. H. A. Course, 33, High Street, 
Royston, Herts; and Mr. G. F. L. Price, 7, Spencer 
Road, Strawberry Hill, Middlesex. 

About 200 competitors entered. Miriam Licette 
scored a runaway victory for Nedda with 103 votes. 
Eva Turner was second with 33, and Margaret Sheridan 
third with 28. Alfred Piccaver had 57 votes for Canio, 
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Joseph Hislop was second with 30, and Browning 
Mummery third with 27, and Frank Mullings fourth 
with 17. For Tonio a ding-dong struggle between 
Harold Williams and Lawrence Tibbett ended in a 
victory for Harold Williams with 77 votes against 70. 
Other barytones were very much “also rans.” For 
Beppo Heddle Nash gained no less than 137 votes, and 
the only two tenors. who ran into double figures for 
the part were Joseph Hislop and Browning Mummery. 
Dennis Noble scored a comfortable victory for Silvio 
with 87 votes over Harold Williams with 51. Lawrence 
Tibbett was third with 17. Nobody else was in it. 
The Covent Garden Chorus and Orchestra scored an 
overwhelming victory with 182. Sir Thomas Beecham 
received 109 votes for conductor and John Barbirolli 56. 
The only other two to receive more than a solitary 
vote was Eugene Goossens with 12. 

One or two competitors for the Faust casts seemed 
to be under the misapprehension that my personal 
opinion entered into the matter in deciding between 
competitors who had tied ; but, of course, my personal 
opinion had nothing to do with the decision. I merely 
followed the numerical voting, and to numerical 
voting was due the absurdity of finding Harold Williams 
cast to play both Wagner and Valentine. From the 
very first I had foreseen the difficulty of achieving any 
valuable result by numerical voting, and I propose 
to wind up this method by giving Wagnerians a chance. 
Before next autumn we start another series in which 
three judges will be invited to provide an ideal cast 
beforehand, and the prize awarded to the competitor 
who gets nearest to the cast. However, I think the 
Wagnerians ought to have an opportunity first. The 
competition will be the light task of casting The Ring. 
The prize for this will be any Wagner album at the 
winner’s choice, and the winner may choose the two 
Tannhauser albums or the three Tristan albums in the 
Columbia list. This competition will be open to 
readers abroad as well as at home, and the closing 
date will be June 15th for both, so that we can match 
them one against the other in a joint competition. 
This will provide a grand finale for selection by popular 
vote, and the new system will come into force in the 
autumn. The coupon is on page xxxii. 


Competition for Next Month 


One of the most successful competitions we ever 
had was the voting for symphonies that in those days 
still went unrecorded. There are not so many now, 
and with the publication of the second Borodin 
Symphony by H.M.V. this month, one of those most 


often asked for is at last available. So I do not feel 
that another vote for unrecorded symphonies is called 
for just at the moment. 

Supposing a friend said to you that he had been so 
much moved by hearing a performance of Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony that he had made up his mind 
to cultivate his taste for “ops.,” what would you 
recommend as the next ten best pieces of orchestral 


music for him to acquire in recorded form? To the 
reader who sends in the list nearest to the decision of 
the popular vote we will award an album of any 
orchestral music he selects. I hope every reader will 
vote sincerely and not aspire to the prize by voting 
as he thinks other readers will vote. One of the 
reasons for holding these competitions is to amuse 
readers; but another reason is to instruct ourselves, 
and we can learn nothing from these competitions 
unless competitors are sincere. I want every com- 
petitor who enters for this to look back at his musical 
past and put down the ten pieces of what I may call 
major music which he enjoyed most easily at a first 
hearing and the enjoyment of which, though it may 
be not as keen as it was, he can still recapture as one 
recaptures an emotion of youth. The Unfinished 
Symphony, as a subject, will of course not be eligible 
for voting, the assumption being that the aspirant has 
already acquired a recording of that. 

Perhaps one symphony is rather a poor reward for 
so much thought. So the first prize will be two 
albums of orchestral music, the second a single album, 
and the third any orchestral piece not exceeding three 
discs. Coupon for this competition also on page xxxil. 
Closing date March 10th. 


Gaps in “ The Gramophone” 


There was, from the editorial point of view, an 
important letter in last month’s GRAMOPHONE from 
Mr. Borissoff in Canton. He had some suggestions 
to make to our reviewers of which I hope they will 
avail themselves; but what struck most deeply 
home to myself were his remarks about our handling 
of the foreign recording problem. It is definitely 
impossible for any of our hard-worked reviewers to 
take on the criticism of records published outside this 
country. At the same time I do feel very strongly 
that the absence of any complete survey of foreign 
recordings is a serious gap in the solid value of THE 
GRAMOPHONE as a paper. To be frank, the problem 
is still one of expense. We cannot expect to receive 
records for review published outside this country, and 
the purchase each month of every record published 
outside would be a good deal more than the finances 
of the paper could stand. Another consideration is 
space. For obvious reasons we cannot rob records 
published in Great Britain of any pages in order to 
give those pages to records published outside Great 
Britain. 


However, I have in mind a possible solution of the 
problem about which I do not wish to make a premature 
announcement, because it will take a little time to 
put the matter on a sound basis. However, I can 
assure those readers who criticize, and in my opinion 
rightly, some of the developments which circumstances 
have forced upon the character of THE GRAMOPHONE 
that I believe they will find my solution, should it 
finally be deemed practicable, much to their taste. 
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“ Parsifal” 


Mr. du Pré’s letter last month revived in another form 
the recent controversy between ‘‘ Seeker” and our critic, 
Mr. Warren. It is in fact the old argument about the 
romantic and the realistic sound-box, which our 
earliest readers will remember. The point I wish to 
make against Parsifal is not that it is an emotional 
treatment of the human soul’s reaction to religion ; 
but that it is a cheap emotional treatment. It is 
fairly clear that Wagner did not believe in the Holy 
Grail; but that would not matter if it were not equally 
clear that he did not believe in the Christian religion. 
His Holy Grail and his redemption of Kundry and his 
healing of Amfortas are all so much romantic decoration. 
No doubt he did not believe in the Rhinegold or the 
Valkyries or Wotan’s rainbow bridge; but then 
nobody else believes in them nowadays, and we are 
able to grant the necessary poetic licence to imagine 
a mythology which lays no claim to being history. 
Millions of people, however, still believe not necessarily 
in the particular legend of the Holy Grail which is 
related in the Mabinogion, but certainly in the 
Holy Grail itself. To them Wagner’s treatment of 
the mysteries of the Christian religion appears a 
sentimental parody of their most sacred beliefs, and 
the vulgarity consists of Wagner’s identification of 
himself and his art with a vulgar conception of the 
Christian religion. 


Mr. du Pré finds Palestrina’s musical expression of 


faith coldly impersonal and implies that it is purely 


intellectual without any emotional effect. It seems to 
me that he might as well impute cold intellectuality 
to the painting of Fra Angelico and salute‘ the superior 
religious emotion of Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the 
World,” which I should call vulgar art. 


The appeal of the music of Palestrina is not due to 
its intellectuality, but to its assurance. ‘If the sun 
and moon should doubt, they’d immediately go out,” 
sang William Blake. Had Palestrina doubted he 
would have bequeathed to posterity not music but 
silence. But leave Palestrina in his seraphic remote- 
ness and consider such a one as Beethoven. The world 
was much older when Beethoven wrote the Mass in D 
than when Palestrina wrote his Missa Solennis. The 
soul with all its maladies has passed into Beethoven’s 
music just as in Pater’s words it had passed into the 
art of Leonardo da Vinci. Beethoven was as much 
the prey of egoism as Wagner. Yet Beethoven’s 
Mass in D is an expression of sincere religious emotion, 
and Wagner’s Parsifal is not. Or take the religious 
music of Mozart. Nothing that Wagner ever wrote 
sounds anything but pseudo-religious beside that 
exquisite motet Ave, Verum Corpus. I recognize that 
Mr. du Pré has the right to retort that Parsifal, what- 
ever its effect may be upon myself, evokes from him a 
profoundly religious response. And, of course, if we 
intend to abolish all objective standards and rely upon 
our personal reactions to any work of art as the only 


B 


criterion, I shall find it very hard to answer him. 
But I do not believe in the relativity of truth, and I 
think that we moderns accept too easily subjective 
standards of taste. It is not sufficient for a defender 
of Parsifal to say that it is a great work of art because 
it moves him emotionally and mentally. The moment 
we accept such justification of a man’s taste we are 
exposed to the liability of having to accept anything. 
It is perfectly clear that The Rosary is a piece of bastard 
religious sentiment. Yet, I remember once that 
when Mr. Ernest Newman wrote of its “ greasy 
chromatics ” in the Sunday Times he was assailed with 
letters from people assuring him that they counted 
listening to The Rosary among the major emotional 
experiences of their lives. Yet Mr. Newman, as I 
remenrber, had not attacked The Rosary except for its 
cheapness, as music. I do not fancy that he bothered 
to point out the greasiness of the words. No doubt | 
should be sunk if I were to embark on a critical 
expedition against the music of Parsifal; but I should 
keep my ship afloat easily enough if I were attacking 
it as drama. I believe that the music of Parsifal 
would be distasteful to me merely as a concatenation of 
sounds even if I knew nothing about its representational 
intention. This, however, can never be known, because 
I first heard the music of Parsifal prejudiced by my 
knowledge of what it was all supposed to be about. 
I dislike Parsifal because it does not evoke either an 
intellectual or a religious response in myself. I accuse 
it of being vulgar because it confuses that vague 
emotional response to the organ, which is all that so 
many thousands of people give to religion, with religion 
itself. Let me put it this way. I feel about Parsifal 
much as many sincere Christians feel about the religious 
externals of the Catholic Church. If I were arguing 
with such people I could not possibly justify. the ritual 
and ceremonial of Catholicism if I had a momentary 
doubt about their sincerity. Mr. du Pré will ask me 
why I should have any doubt about Wagner’s sincerity, 
and he will have a right to go further and ask what 
Wagner’s sincerity matters so long as the effect on his 
audience evokes a sincere religious response. He 
might add that, if Parsifal were as vulgar as I maintain 
it to be, it could not have lasted as long as it has. 
Well, I suppose the argument would be endless, because 
even if we could agree about aesthetics we might fail 
to reach any mutually satisfactory definition of what 
religion is. The only sense of security left to me, 
after Mr. du Pré’s suggestion that I am beginning to 
show signs of aesthetic desiccation, is that I still find 
in myself an ever increasing capacity to enjoy, appre- 
ciate, and reverence the acknowledged masterpieces of 
mundane art. It may be that with these changing 
times human nature will come to look upon all the 
great masterpieces of the past as only capable of offering 
an intellectual enjoyment. Meanwhile, however, we 
are still able to discover in those masterpieces objective 
standards of taste to which conservatives like myself 


can cling. 


“@ 
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Some Records 


It’s a long time since we had such a dull lot of records 
as last month. Parlophone provided a couple of 
particularly good ten-inch vocal records, one of Leila Ben 
Sedira singing a charming aria from the second Act 
of Gounod’s “ Mireille,” and another,of Gerhard Hiisch 
singing a couple of arias from the Marriage of Figaro. 
Excellent, too, was the Herzeleide from Parsifal and 
Isoldes Liebestod sung by Frida Leider with the London 
Symphony Orchestra under John Barbirolli on a black 
twelve-inch H.M.V. disc. The recording, too, of 
Mengelberg’s Concertgebouw Orchestra in the Overture 
to Euryanthe on a twelve-inch light blue Columbia 
disc deserves notice. Still, it is no use pretending 
that there has been much to inspire enthusiasm, and 
I had to fall back on the Connoisseur’s Catalogue for 
my musical entertainment last month. 

Tito Schipa’s three records gave me particular 
pleasure. On a red ten-inch disc (DA974) he sings 
quite exquisitely Pergolesi’s lovely little song ‘‘ Nina ” 
with great emotional restraint, and in consequence 
as movingly as I have heard any tenor sing it. On 


the other side is one of Tosti’s Neapolitan songs, ‘‘ A 
Vucchella,” which is not up to Caruso’s performance 
of it, but charming enough. On a red twelve-inch 
(DB1097) he gives a really splendid performance of 
Alvarez’s ever popular “‘ La Partida”’ which includes 
some good castanets in the orchestral accompaniment. 
On the other side of this disc he sings a beautiful song 


by Serrano called ‘‘ Alma de Dios” which I do not 
remember hearing before. On another twelve-inch 
red H.M.V. disc (DB1387) he gives a perfect performance 
of “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” the best I should say 
available on the gramophone. Tito Schipa always did 
sing “Una Furtiva Lagrima’”’ well, and I recall a 
performance of his on an old pre-electric Pathé disc, 
and I think on a Fonotipia as well. On the other side 
is Mascagni’s ‘“‘ Ave Maria” which includes the Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria. 

I still think that Titta Ruffo’s pre-electric record of 
“Adamastor, Re dell’ acque” from Meyerbeer’s 
L’ Africana was the greatest performance that he ever 
gave for the gramophone, and one of the greatest 
barytone records in existenje, but those who wish for 
an electrical recording of tis great dramatic aria can 
have it on one side of a red: twelve-inch disc (DB1397) 
with that splendid piece of Sustained declamation from 
Giordano’s Andrea Chenier,g‘‘ Nemico. della Patria ?”’. 
I wish we could have the;whole of Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole on discs. I believ® it is obtainable in France. 
Perhaps the delicious ex“erpt “O, La Pitoyable 
Aventure ” sung with marwllous technique by Fanny 
Heldy will make people ant more. On the other 
side of this twelve-inch re* H.M.V. disc (DB1512) is 
an aria from Massenet’s M*on, “Restons ici puisqu’il 
le faut,” sung with equal psrfection. 

There are two superb Chagapine discs in the Connois- 
seur’s Catalogue. On a rgi ten-inch disc (DA1061) 
his performance of an unac’ompanied folk-song called 

Ss 


‘“* Maschenka ”’ is certainly as good a record.as I have 
ever heard of the great Russian, and on the other side 
is another folk-song called ‘‘ Down the Petersky ” 
accompanied by a large Balalaika Orchestra, in which 
after singing fortissimo right through he ends up with 
a magical whisper. The other Chaliapine record is a 
twelve-inch (DB1352) of the ‘Siberian Prisoner’s 
Song,” and another by Lishin called ‘‘ She Laughed.” 
But oh dear, why can’t we have the words of these 
songs? We cannot really appreciate even so great 
an artist as Chaliapine without them. I was much 
impressed by Ezio Pinza’s performance of the serenade 
from Don Giovanni, ‘‘ Deh vieni alla finestra,” and 


scarcely less impressed by the brindisi ‘Fin ch’ han dal | 


vino.” These occupy a red ten-inch disc (DA134). 
One of the treasures of the Connoisseur’s Catalogue 
is a marvellous performance of Schubert’s Quartet in 
G major, Opus 161, by the Flonzaley Quartet. It takes 
up three and a half sides of four twelve-inch discs, the 


eighth side being occupied by the Canzonetta from | 


Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat major. 
other recording so far as I know of this quartet, and 
it is a fortunate thing that it should have been recorded 
before the Flonzaley combination broke up. This 
is chamber music in excelsis, and I must say I think 
the quartet is improved by being cut. We are too 
shy about cutting. The other day a translator of my 
novel Carnival,which is shortly to appear in the Collection 
des Grands Etrangers, wrote to ask me if I would mind 
certain cuts being made, as owing to the fact that 
English was a more concise language than French, my 
book would not be printable in a single volume. The 
cutting was extremely well done, so well done that | 
found that in every instance it improved my work, and in 
congratulating the translator on the skill with which it 
had been done I expressed a hope that if I were writing 
the book now instead of 22 years ago I should have 
made those cuts myself. I feel perfectly sure that if 
Schubert could be asked his opinion of this cut version 
of his great quartet he would at once admit that the 
cuts had improved it. 

When we listen to this Quartet in G major and that 
sublime Quintet in C major we realize of how much 
great music we were robbed by Schubert’s untimely 
death: I have never regretted the death of Keats 
because I think that if he had lived he would either 
have turned to writing bad plays or lost himself in 
criticism. The death of Schubert, so young, was prob- 
ably a much greater loss to art. 

: Compton MACKENZIE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


COWEN 


AND ELGAR 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


YO my great regret, I was unable to be present 
1 at the dinner of the Musicians’ Club, which 
honoured the 80th birthday of Sir Frederic Cowen. 
But, although prevented on that notable occasion 
from paying a personal tribute to one who was during 
long years a close and intimate friend, my thoughts 
were nevertheless with him and busily bringing up 
all the while a host of pleasant recollections. I seem 
to have been hearing and writing about Frederic 
Cowen all my life. He and his compositions (the early 
ones) were popular long before I took up my critical 
pen. He has never ceased work in one direction or 
another; and here he is, still active and vigorous, 
besides being the same inveterate punster that he was 
when I first came across him in the late ’seventies. 

To me this seems the more wonderful because, 
properly regarded, Sir Frederic Cowen’s splendid 
capacity for holding his own is less in the nature of a 
survival than a revival. For, truth to tell, it struck 
me when I came back from New York in 1909 that he 
had begun slightly to lose his hold on the suffrages and 
affections of the music-loving public. Younger men 
had come into prominence. There were plenty of 
newcomers at that particular epoch who ‘ knew not 
Joseph”’?; and fashions as well as passions in the 
musical world of that period were running high. It 
was the custom to depreciate with huge doses of un- 
disguised scorn everything that did not glorify the 
school of the moment. The hundred Cowen successes 
that had followed the Rose Maiden of the youth of 
eighteen ; all the other cantatas and oratorios, the 
symphonies and operas, the orchestral pieces and the 
high-class songs, that had aroused our admiration and 
hopes a couple of decades previously—these seemed 
to be gradually sliding into the limbo of things neglected 
or forgotten. Then suddenly the descensus Averni 
was stayed. Mr. Cowen’s marriage to a charming 
woman rejuvenated him. The triumph of his fine 
cantata, The Veil, at the Cardiff Festival of 1910 
made people open their eyes. The knighthood which 
came in the following year acted as an encouragement 
and an incentive to renewed effort. By the time the 
Great War was on us, Sir Frederic was himself again, 
and doing good work as conductor and teacher at the 
Guildhall School into the bargain. 

Now I look upon this as what we call in cricket an 
“amazing recovery.” Certainly you will find few 
instances to be compared with it in the annals of 
music or, indeed, any other art. The miracle will 
only be complete, however, when the present generation 
and the next have fully realized (and recognized) 
Frederic Cowen’s true standing as a composer. They 


can afford, if they please, to leave aside the question 
of his doughty deeds as a conductor, who was directing 
the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden when 
Henry Wood was a boy of eleven ; who was conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, of the Scottish Orchestra, 
the Cardiff and the Handel Festivals for many years ; 
and who took out the English Orchestra that played 
at the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition of 1888-9. 
Conductors, like singers and players, of the Victorian 
era left behind them no enduring traces of their 
talents. Not so the composers. Their works remain ; 
and such as are worth rehearing can always be revived. 
Some of Cowen’s finest lyrical efforts may have been 
wasted upon operas like Thorgrim, Signa, and Harold, 
because of their dull, spineless librettos (the curse of 
the British music-drama!); but the same obstacle 
will not prevent our choral societies from performing 
with advantage to themselves and their audiences 
such fine cantatas as The Sleeping Beauty, St. John’s 
Eve, Ruth (an oratorio), The Veil, The Water-Lily, and 
John Gilpin, or even the early but clever St. Ursula. 
I predict also renewed life for the Scandinavian and 
the Welsh symphonies, two masterful works practically 
unknown to this generation. These and many other 
orchestral compositions from the same pen will be 
heard long after the craze for ‘‘ contemporary ”’ ugliness 
has decayed and sunk into well-merited oblivion. 

The justification for this prophecy was stated by 
Sir Frederic Cowen himself, at his birthday banquet, 
when he contended that ‘‘ melody was the basis of 
all music.” He had an especial right to utter that 
word of truth, being himself one of the most prolific 
creators of beautiful melody that this country (to put 
it modestly) has ever possessed. It may be melody 
that varies in type and quality. It began putting on 
new colour and flavour in St. Ursula when the young 
composer returned in 1880 from his Scandinavian 
tour with Trebelli. But, alike then and since, it 
was always melody that you could instantly recognize 
as ‘“‘ Cowenesque ’’—stamped, that is to say, with an 
individuality of character that you could no less 
readily perceive than if it were Sullivanesque or 
Elgarian ; melody which constitutes the very essence 
of that personal touch that distinguishes one musician 
(or one painter) from another. And perhaps the 
Cowenesque has had this particular advantage over 
the others—that it is the kind of melody most 
exquisitely adjusted to the idiosyncrasies and needs 
of the human voice—in a word, it is the most singable. 

It was eminently fitting that Sir Edward Elgar 
should have been entrusted, at the function I am 
referring to, with the duty of proposing the health of 
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his octogenarian friend. *This enabled him to recall 
the fact, of which few peSple were aware, that when 
he had entered the Longon musical world in 1884, 
“an utterly unknown peigon,” Fred Cowen was the 
only one of the reigning csnductors who had complied 
with his request that tly should “look over his 
compositions.” That, he said, was the beginning of 
over 45 years of unbroken ‘friendship, and he went on to 
seal the bond with the warfest tribute to Sir Frederic’s 
outstanding gifts as a con@uctor that has been uttered 
by any living musician.“ The public expression of 
gratitude from such a sou%ce was peculiarly welcome, 
tardy though it might ajfpear to be. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—Sir Edward was yowardly comparing the long 
years that it had taken his ld friend to obtain a coveted 
distinction at the hands*of Royalty with his own 
unprecedentedly rapid rise to fame and all imaginable 
social honours. As a rule those disparities are not 
easy to explain, and to make the attempt in the present 
instance would involve too long a history. Let it 
suffice to say that, whereas Sir Frederic Cowen belonged 
to the Victorian era, Sir Edward Elgar had the good 
fortune to blossom in the Edwardian. 


I have thought it right in this article to sing at some 
length the praises of the Victorian because I feel that my 
readers ought to appreciate now—as well as or even 
better than later on—the estimate held of him by one 
who has known him for the best part of his career. To 
do the same with the Edwardian would be superfluous, 
though I have known him, too, ever since I heard his 
first oratorio, The Light of Life, produced at the 
Worcester Festival of 1896; for no English musician 
has ever, in his lifetime, had so much written about 
him or his music, and the story is far too familiar for 
repetition here and now. Neither would any detailed 
comparisons between the Victorian and the Edwardian 
serve a useful purpose. That is a task that writers of 
a later day will be much better able to perform, 
especially after the verdict of posterity shall have been 
ascertained and registered. Meanwhile the advantage 
rests, as it naturally must, with the more modern 
composer, whose style, whose idioms, whose very 
mannerisms, have formed part and parcel of the 
musical growth of the twentieth century. But the 
good music, the “‘ beautiful melody,” be it Cowenesque 
or Elgarian, produced in all ages has its equal right 
to immortality, and we may be sure that that claim 
can never fail sooner or later to assert itself. 


Sir Edward Elgar’s frank expression of gratitude 
was, like his presence at this feast, a notable sign of 
the times. Musicians too commonly forget what they 
owe to those who have helped them to obtain a footing 
on the first rung of the ladder. They are inclined 
only to remember failures and adverse criticisms in 
the Press. For my own part I cannot recall that Sir 
Edward Elgar, unlike his old friend Sir Frederic, ever 
achieved such a thing as a palpable failure—nor even 
an approach to one, despite the oft-repeated erroneous 
statement that The Dream of Gerontius was coldly 


received on its production at the Birmingham Festival 
of 1900.-.On the contrary, I can emphatically declare 
(and I was there) that it was received with enthusiasm ; 
while the critics, without exception, lavished upon it 
their warmest} superlatives. (How, indeed, could 


they honestly have done otherwise ?) To prove this, } 


once for all, I will quote here some of the opinions 
that they wrote :— 

The Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ There is nothing for it but to lay 
before Mr. Elgar the homage due to a very striking and brilliant 
effort, the more remarkable because he barred himself from 
other than occasional use of melody, as apart from chromatic 
progressions determined by harmonic ends. ... The Dream 


of Gerontius advances its composer’s claim to rank among the | 


musicians of whom{the country should be proudest.” 


The Times: ‘* If we look back to the sugary inanities of the 
oratorios of Gounod, which nearly twenty years ago were s0 
loudly admired in Birmingham, we may well be grateful for the 
solidity and the sincerity of feeling which are apparent on 
every page of Mr. Elgar’s score.” 


The Standard : “* The Dream of Gerontius is a work of more 


than ordinary importance. It has occupied Mr. Elgar for 
over eight years, and the result may unhesitatingly be pro- 


nounced to be one of the finest choral writings of recent | 
In short, it is @ composition in which are revealed | 


times. ... 
very great qualities, imagination, and poetic feeling, besides a 
remarkable capacity in dealing with the resources of the 
orchestra.” 


The’ Daily Chronicle: “It is as notable for its melodic { 
beauty and sustained loftiness of tone as for its elaborate } 


construction.” 

The Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Comparison with Berlioz is 
simply inevitable—for Edward Elgar’s dramatic power admits 
of comparison with the great masters.” 

Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘Mr. Elgar has produced a genuine 
masterpiece. Since the death of Wagner, no finer composition 
has been given to the world.” 


So much, then, for the instant verdict of the leading 


critics. It does not read like a ‘‘ comparative failure,” 
does it? Yet that is how the chronicler in Grove has 
described it. On the other hand, looking back at 
my own criticism of the Birmingham performance 
(Sunday Times, October 7th, 1900), I find I said that 
‘‘ A more perfunctory rendering of a new work it has 
never been my lot to listen to at a big Festival.” Ina 
word, it was permeated by a spirit of hesitancy, apart 
from flat intonation, uncertain attack, and “a grating 
harshness of tone that wrought material harm at its 
birth to a composition which demands in a peculiar 
degree the absence of those distracting influences 
which accompany a faulty interpretation.” 
there was no approach to disaster such as the composer 
had feared at the final rehearsal, when he had “ lost 
patience with the chorus and told them, in good plain 
English, that they neither knew nor understood his 
music.” The simple truth was that the Birmingham 
Choir that week was a mixture of youthfulincompetence, 
inexperience, variableness, and lack of stamina. At 
the same time it would have been impossible to have 
had three more perfect soloists than Edward Lloyd, 
Marie Brema, and Plunket Greene, or a greater con- 
ductor than Hans Richter. The composer, when, he 
appeared, received an enthusiastic ovation. 





Still, 
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Finally, of the Dream itself I wrote : “ If this cantata 
does not belong to the type of works that live and 
flourish in the full light of day, then am I greatly 
mistaken concerning the present trend of musical 
feeling and opinion in this country. Cardinal Newman’s 
poem is a chef-d’euvre, and, to pay Mr. Elgar the 
) highest compliment in my power, I consider his 

music worthy at all points of association with it.” 
The realization of the true grandeur of his conception 
soon followed upon the fine performances that were 
heard in London and elsewhere. Meanwhile the 
present writer went to New York and helped to spread 
the Elgarian propaganda there. From that period 
of revelation success upon success, triumph after 
triumph, honour after honour, fell to the new master 
with a. rapidity never before experienced in our 
musical annals. Such examples of genius meeting 
with quick and abundant reward are rarely encoun- 
tered. And-so, in the time of harvest as in the time 
» of sowing, there was constant and unending reason 
for the expression of gratitude. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 


* * 


P.S. The above was written before I had seen the 
account of Mr. Basil Maine’s ‘“ Elgar Lecture” at the 
Royal Institution. The address seems to have brought 
out some thoughtful and instructive points. I was 
interested to note that Mr. Maine had applied the term 
‘“* Edwardian ” to Elgar and his work in precisely the 
same manner that I have done in this article. I am 
not sure whether the idea had previously occurred to 
any publicist of the moment; but, if not too late, I 
shall be pleased if my brother East Anglian (we were 
both born in Norwich) will permit me to share the 
honour of it with him. I would like also to congratulate 
him on his way of putting the case with regard to 
Professor Dent’s indefensible disparagement of Sir 
Edward Elgar some time ago in a German Handbuch. 
In a sense, one might say that the Professor had been 
sufficiently sat upon already. In another it could be 
urged that the objectionable article has never been 
withdrawn from circulation. There may be justifica- 
tion sometimes for “ flogging a dead horse.” 


* 


THE DOOM OF JAZZ 
OR 


FUNDAMENTAL 


FIDDLESTICKS 


by BASIL MAINE 


N this sixteenth day of February, 1932—the date is 

important as you will realise later—I take up my Morning 
Post and read in a leading article: ‘It was inevitable that 
the English public would someday grow weary of the syncopated 
‘music’ of the New World and demand a revival of the old 
straightforward rhythms which alone can satisfy the English 
ear and heart. The wonder is that the reign of jazz has 
lasted so long. We began to fall victims to its spell just before 
the War, and in the crazy years that followed, it seemed to 
many @ real benefactor, helping us to forget our troubles and 
anxieties. There have been no ‘ piping times of peace’ for 
this generation, The ‘tumult and the shouting’ were not 
allowed to die. They were re-echoed, and even aggravated, 
by saxophone, banjo and clashing cymbals.” 

I read to the end of this article, where it is stated that ‘‘ the 
revival of the music-hall songs of the ’nineties is an earnest of 
the final defeat of syncopated sentimentalism,” and begin to 
debate the question in my own mind when, by a miraculous 
chance, a Decca van stops at my house and delivers a record 
made by that company, and entitled “‘ From Jazz to Rhythm.” 
The number is K637, but it is by Fred Elizalde, not by Mozart. 
I play the record and am astonished, and not alittle amused, 
to find that it is the case for the opposition ;. with the Morning 
Post on the one hand, and the record on the other, I have the 
material for a lively argument. 

First let me commend the idea and production of the record. 
On two sides of twelve inches it gives a rapid survey of what is 
called the ‘‘ development ”’ of jazz. The survey is given by 
Christopher Stone in that clear, swift, happy manner which 
makes him so admirable a broadcaster, and is illustrated by 
pianoforte solos by Elizalde in the well-known Elizalde style. 


The author of the survey is not named on the label. I imagine 
that it is the pianist, not the speaker. Truth to tell, the 
latter seems to be itching to get in one of those nonchalant, but 
pointed, comments with which he spices his radio gramophone 
recitals. I wish he had. I should very much like to know 
what he really thinks of this ‘‘ evolution ’’ of jazz. Elizalde, 
for his part, gives us some remarkably brilliant stuff to illustrate 
each of the phases. I marvel at the way in which he can 
return to those out-moded styles of ten and five years ago, and 
reproduce them without stooping to parody. 

As for the matter of the discourse, like all attempted defences 
of jazz, it is woefully illogical and pretentious. If only these 
jazz-pianists would just remain content to play the piano and 
stop all that nonsense about ‘“‘ fundamental rhythm ” and the 
rest ! 

The survey begins with the tunes ‘‘ Rosie, make it rosy for 
me ”’ and “ Ten little fingers, ten little toes,’ and with a show 
of historical data attempts to impress the hearer with the 
tremendous strides which Jazz has taken since those infancy 
days. In 1924 there was the craze for crowding in as many 
notes as possible into a bar. This of course is a glorious 
opportunity for Elizalde. He plays “ Out of the East” and 
“Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Good-bye,” and, of course, the style 
“is too terribly old-fashioned for words, my dear.” But 
that doesn’t alter the fact that Elizalde’s reproduction of the 
style is as clever as paint. 

We pass to 1928, that wonderful, important year. 
For it was then that the quest for “fundamental rhythm ” 
began. ‘‘ Chicago” and ‘‘ Mine ”’ are the illustrations of that 
epoch. Well do I remember the effect of “‘ Mine” when 
first I heard Elizalde play the tune. The busy ingenuity of 
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it all was breath-taking. But I do not remember that I 
noticed any of that elusive “‘fundamental rhythm.”’ I can only 
conclude that by fundamental rhythm Elizalde and I mean 
two fundamentally different things. Ihave always suspected— 
and this record increases the suspicion—that by ‘“‘ rhythm ” 
the jazz people merely mean tempo. For example, the record 
states that the exciting quest which was begun in 1928 had the 
effect of banishing the old two in a bar rhythm and establishing 
the ‘‘ urgeful four even beats of true dance rhythm.” (Let 
me play the record again to verify the wording of that 
phrase. ... Yes, those are the very words.) 

Elizalde then plays “‘I can’t give you anything but love, 
Baby,’ to stress the importance of that urge, and that true 
dance-quality. 

Surely, this is playing with words. The displacement of 
two beats by four beats is no sign of rhythmic development. 
It is merely a change of tempo ; and in all likelihood it signifies 
nothing more important than a change of fashion in the ball- 
room. 

The rhythm of present-day jazz, the narrative continues, 
tells its own tale. But what ‘s the tale? Here was the great 
opportunity to sum up this adventurous history of jazz, to 
indicate the lines of development from 1924 until now, to state 
wherein lies the strength of that development, if any strength 
there be. 

The end of the record gives the whole show away. 

* What of the future? ’ the speaker asks. It is an indiscreet 
question. A little music, perhaps, will cover the awkward 
pause. Elizalde plays “‘ that classic’ of to-day, ‘‘ Nobody’s 
Sweetheart,” as he thinks it will be treated in 1933. This is 
an extremely skilful arrangement of the tune, in which the 
vibrato device is a prominent feature. An alert listener, 
however, will not be blinded by this dazzling performance. 
He will perhaps recall that the vibrato idea has already been 
«xploited by Duke Ellington. But the most interesting point 


about this elaborate version of a very simple tune is that it 
harks back to the out-of-date fashions of the two-beat measure 


and note-conglomeration. In other words, 1933 Jazz—- 
Elizalde really should have named the month in his forecast—- 
let us say, then, the Jazz of February 1933 will be compelled 
to begin the whole story again. Of course the jazz people 
will deny this. They will continue to talk of the quest for 
fundamental rhythm. It is possible that they will even claim 
to have captured it. The fact will remain that after the years 
of fitful life, Jazz will be compelled to repeat its decade of 
history. And so, unless it is bored with its own little life, ad 
infinitum. 

For, in the nature of things, Jazz is compelled to run up and 
down in a tunnel closed at both ends. I should not like to go 
so far as to hurt the feelings of the jazz people by saying that 
Jazz is not an art. But I must be allowed to qualify that 
description. Let me be polite (and not ungrateful to Elizalde 
for his brilliant displays) and say that Jazz is a utilitarian 
art. However much it may yearn to follow the path of 
fantasy, it cannot be free of its nightly duty in the dance-hall. 
Fundamental rhythm? Dancing couples want no fundamental 
rhythm. They want beats and something exciting or senti- 
mental or tuneful between. Beats, beats, beats. That is the 
life that Jazz is committed to lead. From 1923 to this sixteenth 
day of February, 1933, it has made the very best of that life 
by inventing all manner of permutations and combinations of 
beats. From this day on for another ten years, it must be 
content to repeat the permutations, since, as Elizalde has 
(unwittingly) demonstrated, they have been exhausted. 
And so on and on. There are many who do not care to admit 
this unpleasant truth. But there it is. Jazz is serving time. 
The number is K637. 


It is strange that Elizalde should have chosen that particular 
tune to illustrate his forecast for 1933. Is it an omen? The 
Morning Post would take it as such. It would have no 
hesitation in declaring that Jazz will be nobody’s sweetheart 
then. B. & M. 


International Record Collectors’ Club 


Following his letter published last September, p. 128, Mr, 
William H. Seltsam writes :— 

One of the strangest paradoxes of the gramophone business 
is the accumulation of a vast treasure of records of great 
historical importance which, when withdrawn from catalogues, 
do but gather dust on the shelves of company vaults. These 
““morgues of forgotten voices,” as I call them, have often 
aroused my curiosity. Why are histories and biographies 
written about these great celebrities, and photographs dis. 
played, yet the records which preserve their voices, forgotten? 
Some companies save these matrices; others destroy tons of 
them because, as they tell us, there is no present-day demand! | 
Having many times questioned this excuse as highly illogical, 
T made a vow to dig down to the base of the matter. 

To determine the extent of the demand for such recordings, 
I sent letters to typical leading periodicals as THE GRAMOPHONE, 
Phonograph Monthly Review, and the New York Times, 
The news of this activity spread. Then the fun began! In 
the deluge I received replies from Maine to California, from 
Treland to Manchuria and Australia. Briefly, I am convinced 
that there is a demand for the historical record. To test my 
theory more fully, I am founding the International Record 
Collectors’ Club, the policy being to unearth and offer special 
editions of these rarities. 

I am pleased to announce that our committee in charge of 
monthly choices consists of the names of fourteen international 
authorities on historical records. That indefatigable historian 
Ulysses J. Walsh declares: ‘‘ I am strongly of the opinion that 
your proposal to organize an International Record Collectors’ 
Club, for the purpose of supplying special pressings of records 
of ‘historical’ and other collectors’ interest, is the most 
important development the phonograph world has known for 
years. In my estimation the whole idea is nothing less than a 
stroke of genius, and you may be sure that as one whose 
abiding passion for years has been for historically important 
records, I shall be glad to aid your plans in any possible way.” 
In the New York Times Mr. Compton Pakenham (in his 
** Newly Recorded Music ” column) wrote: ‘‘ Here is another 
opportunity for collectors to prove that their inquiries for 
records no longer on the current lists were not merely frivolous.” 

While many very rare matrices are being traced in Europe, 3 
our first issue will be an American which I feel is especially 
valuable and timely. Most music lovers are aware that the 
1931-32 season marks the farewell in the career of Geraldine 
Farrar. It was my idea to re-issue two of her older recordings, 
but good fortune showed favours in an unexpected manner. 
Two 10in. matrices of Miss Farrar’s voice which have never 
been published or offered for sale in any form have been found, 
Both were recorded prior to 1923, and comprise the following 
selections : 

Der Nussbaum (Schumann), in English with piano. 

Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus (Massenet), in French with orchestra. 

Miss Farrar has given our club special permission to issue 
these recordings in a limited, numbered edition. Orders will 
be filled in numerical sequence as received. Collectors should 
thoroughly understand that this edition, when exhausted, will 
not be supplemented with additional pressings. 

Overseas customers should place their orders with Mr. 
P. G. Hurst, Hamiota, Isted Rise, Meopham, Kent, England, 
who conducts the “‘Collectors’ Corner’ in THE GRAMOPHONE, and 
will act as the representative of our Club in England. The 
club number IRRC-1 should be stated in the order. While 
no definite price can be set on overseas orders, due to differences 
in duties, we feel that the double-faced pressing will be in the 
vicinity of about $2. We do know that the price will be 
considerably cheaper if ordered according to the above plan. 

If successful with our first issue, announcements of further 
choices will be mailed monthly to those interested. 


WiLiiam H. SELTSAM, 
Secretary. 


318, Reservoir Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 
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“NATIVE” QUALITY ON RECORDS 


by L. A. G. STRONG 


HE record jigged to its finish, and Padraic Colum 
rubbed his knee with pleasure. ‘‘ That’s native! ”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, indeed, that’s native!” 

I hastened to find more Irish ballad records, but, 
though I have a formidable number, there was no other 
that pleased him quite as well: no other that bore 
in quite the same way the stamp of the Irish country- 
side. Into almost all the rest some degree of 
sophistication entered. They were at two or three 
removes from the real thing. The voices were too 
well trained, the singers were self-conscious, or an 
orchestral accompaniment gave an alien quality to the 
songs. We found about three that passed the test ; 
and the test was searching and true, for no one knows 
the Irish countryside better than Padraic Colum, whose 
poems are spoken not only by well-read men in cities, 
but by cottagers over a fire of turf up and down all 
Ireland. 

The “ native” quality is, in the nature of things, 
seldom captured upon a record. Records of folk songs 
abound, but they are almost always the work of concert 
singers, who do not know what to do with them. 
Confronted with a song which offers them no scope— 
in their sense of the word—they usually try to put it 
over with a smirk at its ‘‘ quaintness,” and a word or 
two of imaginary dialect thrown in, and vary the 
tempo in every possible way in order to give the song 
‘“point.”” We have most of us suffered, with murder 
in our hearts, under baritones leering about Ould 
Oireland and contraltos dashing away with a smoothing 
iron. Yet it is hardly fair to blame them. They 
know no better, and are simply trying to apply their 
customary technique to strange material. Still, there 
is a bigger obstacle in the way of true folk song singing 
than this. Often a really sensitive artist misses by 
miles the spirit and feeling of the original, simply 
because a trained voice tends to increase in volume 
the higher it rises in the scale. The untrained voice 
goes thin: and very often a phrase in folk song 
depends for its effect upon precisely this thinning at 
the top of the curve. You will find this hold good, if 
you listen to folk singing, wherever you go, from 
Cornwall to the Hebrides. The native singer just 
touches his high notes. He lets his voice flick up to 
them, whereas the concert singer produces and is 
always subconsciously tempted to sustain them. Thus 
the effect produced by a concert baritone singing, for 
instance, Childe the Hunter or Sweet Nightingale will 
be quite unlike the effect of the same song in a Devon 
chimney corner: and the difference will be far more 
than the difference between skilled and unskilled 
execution. To preserve the ‘‘ native” quality, we 


must have either the native untrained singer, or a 
trained singer who can not only sing but think in the 
dialect of the song, and who is content to keep well 
inside his voice and let the song sing itself. Turmut 
Hoein’ or Molly Brannigan sung in drawing-room dialect 
is as false as Drink to me only bawled in broken English 
by a Wagnerian bass—a performance at which for 
my sins I once assisted. 

The record which so delighted Padraic Colum was 
The Real Old Mountain Dew, sung by John Griffin 
with flute obbligato by himself (Regal G9188). When 
I was last in Dublin, I heard that extraordinary singer 
Colm O’Lochlainn give a perfect imitation of it: and, 
a couple of months later, a travelling Irish singer 
called at the cottage in the Highlands where we were 
staying, and gave us The Town of Mullingar and 
The Hat my Father wore in exactly the same unmodu- 
lated style. I recommend this record very heartily. 
It goes down well with all sorts of listener, and has a 
good title by the same performer on the reverse side. 
The Green above the Red, also by John Griffin (Regal 
G9386), has the same characteristics. 

I make no apology for starting with Irish records, 
since naturally one can only testify to the ‘ native ”’ 
quality of music from a place one knows well. Another 
record, though it is adulterated with other qualities, 
is interesting for its introduction of the curious yelling 
refrain often heard from country singers. This is 
The Donegal Widow, sung by Shaun O’Nolan (Regal 
G9180). Far better, both musically and in execution, 
is the grand old air The Boys of Wexford (Regal MR129), 
sung by Seumas O’Doherty, with a chorus which 
sounds as if it was recruited from the village fire brigade. 
O’Doherty is a singer to watch. He has made great 
progress in a short time: compare the phrasing of 
this record with his earlier Robert Emmet’s Farewell to 
his Love (Regal G9176), a graceful and plaintive tune 
which gains strangely from the rather crude style of 
the singing. 

The North of Ireland is not so well represented as 
regards ‘‘native’’ quality. An exceedingly clever 
singer, Richard Hayward, has recorded many ballads 
for the Columbia Company, but, brilliant though his 
imitation is, one cannot help being conscious that it is 
an imitation. The Bonny Bunch of Roses and The 
Inniskilling Dragoon (Columbia 5490 and DB210) 
should be in the collection of everybody who cares 
for ballads, but if you play either of them after John 
Griffin, or James O’Neil (Parlophone or Regal), the 
difference will be manifest. 

It cannot be denied that on rare occasions the singer 
who is ‘“‘ native” and yet highly trained can produce 
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an effect which mysteriously combines both qualities 
without losing either. This happens about once in a 
lifetime—and the singer who can do it in our lifetime 
is John McCormack. McCormack’s singing of old 
Irish ballads is faithful both to the soil and to the 
perfected art of song. Unfortunately the best examples 
have been dropped steadily from the lists of the 
Gramophone Company for some time past: but a 
splendid recent example is The Garden where the Praties 
Grow (H.M.V. DA1171), which pleases all parties 
alike. Anyone who visits the Gramophone Exchange 
or any other place where second-hand records are 
obtainable should watch out keenly for My Lagan Love 
(H.M.V. GC4—2073), an obsolete record by the same 
singer. This lovely air is discussed at some length in 
Plunket Greene’s Interpretation in Song, and, for the 
meantime, a very serviceable rendering of it may be 
had by that sterling singer Dennis Cox, on Parlophone 
E3555. Dennis Cox is hap>ier in Gaelic than in 
English, simply because in Exglish he tries to lose his 
brogue and manages to souid ecclesiastical instead. 
Anyone interested in Irish and Scottish records should 
study the excellent lists of the Parlophone and Beltona 
Companies, who specialise in these records ; but, before 
leaving Ireland, I must mentior, just one more “‘ native ”’ 

record—talking this time—M7's. Mulligan in the Tram, 
by Jimmy O’Dea and Harry 0’Donovan (Parlophone 
E3764). If this doesn’t bring back the smell of a 
Terenure tram to nostrils that once have smelt it, 


nothing ever will ! - 

By comparison with Scottish and Irish, 
records in English are veryé few and far between. 
Although I have. been collecting records now for 
seventeen years, I have hardly any of English folk 


“* native ”’ 


songs which even pretend to “native” quality. I 
suppose there is no demand for them: yet this ought 
not to be so, when one looks at the long lists of Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh records issue‘l by almost every com- 
pany. The first that comes to my mind is a Hampshire 
record, Buttercup Joe, sung by Albert Richardson 
(Zonophone 5178). Listen to the way this singer lets 
his excellent bass voice take the notes! The pianoforte 
accompaniment obviously bothers him a little, yet in 
this case it definitely adds quality to the song. On the 
reverse side he gives an extraordinary unaccompanied 
performance of The Old Sow, which I believe I am 
right in saying to be the oldest English folk song known. 
Next comes a record, in what I am told is Lincolnshire 
dialect, for which again you will have to search the 
second-hand dealers. It is a single-sided black label 
H.M.V. (GC 3-2972) of Lord Bateman, sung unaccom- 
panied by Joseph Taylor: one of a collection made 
many years ago by Percy Grainger. This is a perfectly 
marvellous record, showing all the essentials of real 
folk singing. The rhythm and phrasing are an 
absolute joy to hear, and the tenor voice, though 
that of an old man, is musical and true. 


I know of no good records of Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire dialect, which are among the richest and 


most delightful we have*. Why does not some enter- 
prising company get hold of Mr. Frederick Grisewood, 
of the B.B.C., and make him sing Oliver Cromweil 
and The Berkshire Tragedy ? His rendering of songs of 
this type is unequalled. He has broadcast them several 
times with the greatest success, and so faithfully does 
he speak the dialect of his county that a woman listener 
identified the very village from which he came. The 
West Country, again, is poorly represented. There 
are endless concert room or buffo performances of a 
few favourite songs, but they give no pleasure to West 
Countrymen. I can find no old song rendered with 
any ‘“‘ native” quality, but a very good modern song, 
Taveystock Goozey Fair, in which the composer, C. John 
Trythall, has happily caught the spirit of countryside 
and people, is capitally sung on Zonophone 2389 by 
Frank Webster. Mr. Webster’s is not a Tavistock voice, 
but he speaks good Devon, and the record is to be well 
recommended. On the back is Widdecombe Fair, 
sung, rather against time, with a chorus. If only the 
same company would turn Mr. Webster, or some local 
singer, on to The Tithe Pig or Bibberley Town, or 
When Shall Us Get Married, Jim! These, and many 
another, ought to be on records; and if nobody else 
will sing them, why, dang my boots, I'll sing them 
myself ! 

Highland and Hebridean music have two distinct 
ways of being “ native.” A record may be faithful to 
the local rendering of a tune, or it may, as so many 
of these melodies marvellously succeed in doing, reflect 
a perfect image of the weather and scenery of the land 
from which it comes. In a sense, all good folk tunes 
carry these associations, but there is a peculiar quality 
about many of the Hebridean airs which makes one 
see the landscape from the first few bars. For veri 
similitude of the first kind it would be hard to beat 
Kenneth Macrae’s Puirt a Beul (Mouth Music), recorded 
on Parlophone E3584. The three airs which he sings 
are unaccompanied save for the rhythmic clapping of 
hands or tapping of boots with which the Highlanders 
accompany such songs. Macrae, by the way, is an 
exceptionally fine singer who has made a long list of 
admirable records for the Parlophone Company. 
Everyone to whom I have played his Mo Shuil ad 
Dheigh (Repining for Thee) (Parlophone E3583) has been 
instantly struck with it, and many have bought copies. 
A less well trained, and eminently “ native,” singer is 
Neil McLean. His records want choosing carefully, as 
they vary much in quality. I recommend The Jsland 
Herdmaid (Parlophone E3929) and Caistel a’ Ghlinne 
(The Castle in the Glen) (Parlophone E3546). The Island 
Herdmaid can also be obtained beautifully sung by 
Hugh Mackay (Parlophone E3647). This is pre- 
eminently a ‘‘ weather” tune, but anyone comparing 
the two renderings will see very clearly where the 
“native ’” element comes in. There are some excellent 





* Since this was written, the Editor has drawn my attention 
to an excellent Oxfordshire dialect record of T'urmut Hoein’, by 
*‘ Our Bill” (Parlophone R1066), which is a joy to hear, 
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unaccompanied records sung by J. C. M. Campbell, 


which include The Great Song of the MacLeods (Oran Mor 
Mhie Leoid mo Dhachaidh) (Columbia DB190)—also 
admirably sung by Macrae (Parlophone E3905)—and 
the Lament for MacCrimmon (Columbia DB191). Only 
one thing tells against them for “ native” quality, 
and that is the beautifully trained and cultured voice 
of the singer. Alfred Forbes sings the MacCrimmon 
song with feeling but far less polish on Beltona 6103. 
Another record which should be heard is Milking Croon 
and Churning Lilt, sung by Miss Boyd Steven (Beltona 
322); while for ‘‘ weather,” though it is not in any 
sense “native,” I know nothing which so recalls 
pictures to the mind as the Glasgow Orpheus Choir’s 
rendering of The Isle of Mull (H.M.V. C1512). 

Of Welsh records I am not qualified to speak, though 
I am told that there are a number of excellent “‘ native ” 
performances. The most beautiful in my possession is 
an old H.M.V. record, which until recently was on the 
list, of Y Deryn Pur (The Dove) (5-2038), sung by the 
late Evan Williams, who had one of the easiest and 
most natural voices I have ever heard. Indeed, 
once out of my territory, I am useless as a guide. There 
are, however, two more records I should like to mention 
for their ‘‘ native” quality, though one of them must 
he recommended on the authority of a friend who knows 
his Russia. This is Polydor B41456, a rendering of 


bg 
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the ballad of Stenka Rasin by an anonymous soprano 
and chorus. I had this record for some years before 
the tune became popular here, having picked it up by 
chance from a tray of loose records in an old clo’ shop. 
The soprano is raw and powerful, the balalaika accom- 
paniment rough, and the chorus contains one of those 
magnificent thunder-guts basses without whom no 
Russian record is complete. (Quite in parenthesis, 
one of the loveliest of Russian folk songs, Monotonously 
Rings the Little Bell, can be had in very different 
renderings on Columbia 9085, by the Don Cossacks 
Choir, and on Regal MR93.) My last record is of two 
Swiss folk songs. One, dating from the seventeenth 
century, so exactly expresses many scenes in the 
roads of the Swiss valleys that I should be prepared to 
vouch for its ‘‘ native ’’ quality on that alone, even if 
I had not met the actual singer and understood from 
him, in bad French, eked out with a word or two of 
German, the facts about it. The song is Hab’ Me 
Wage Voll Gelade (Odeon A208044B), sung in dialect 
by Hugo Froéhlin. It purports to be spoken by the 
driver of a carrier’s cart, commenting upon his fares 
and wares. On the reverse side is a magnificent battle 
song, a century older, in which Swiss patriots sing of 
marching against their oppressors. Frdéhlin’s voice 
is a hard tenor, but he sings with great passion, and 
his art has made real a strange chapter of life in the past 
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HAYDN 


THROUGH 


THE GENERATIONS 


(Gathered for the Bi-centenary by EVA MARY GREW) 


1778. Carl Ph. Em. Bach. 

“Who fails to remember the time when music, and the 
manner of performing music, entered into a new phase, rising 
there to a height which, as I feel, must be productive of harm, 
It is the phase of the comic; and I, in common with many 
clear-sighted men, consider that this quality in music is some- 
thing blameworthy.” (Carl Ph. Em. Bach, 1773.) 


1782. ‘‘ Musikalisches Handbuch.”’ 

“Haydn is a musical jester. But unlike Shakespeare’s 
Yorick, whose humour was founded on broad human pathos 
(as all true humour must be), he is a jester in broad comedy. 
And that is desperately hard for music. Even in his slow 
movements where should be weeping is set this broad comedy. 
Yet the Berlin critics, who condemned Haydn for the incor- 
rectness of his style, were in error. They forgot that when one 
laughs, one may laugh in defiance of all rules of propriety, 
yielding to the ebb and flow of the mood: either that, or 
refrain from laughter altogether.” (‘‘ Musikalisches Hand- 
buch,”’ 1782.) 


1789. Charles Burney. 

“*T am now happily arrived at that part of my narrative 
where it is necessary to speak of Haydn, the admirable and 
matchless Haydn! from whose productions I have received 


more pleasure late in my life, when tired of most other music, 
than I ever received in the most ignorant and rapturous part of 
my youth, when everything was new, and the disposition to be 
pleased undiminished by criticism or satiety. ... There is 
a@ general cheerfulness and good humour in Haydn’s allegros, 
which exhilarates every hearer. But his adagios are often so 
sublime in ideas and the harmony in which they are clad, that 
though played by inarticulate instruments, they have a more 
pathetic effect on my feelings, than the finest opera air united 
with the most exquisite poetry.” 

Footnore.—This was said two years before Haydn came 
to London, and when there was no expectation that he ever 
would comethere. Burney first got to know of Haydn’s music 
about 1763, when he was thirty-seven. In 1778 he heard 
Haydn was dead, and communicated with the British ambas- 
sador at Vienna on the matter. Burney’s knowledge of 
Haydn’s works, as expressed in the last volume of the 
History of Music, seems to extend only to 1782. The 
unquestionably great music of Haydn dates chiefly from after 
1790, and so Burney’s warm approval would have been 
still warmer if he had written this volume of his history ten 
years later. Haydn is not mentioned in Hawkins’ History 
(1776)—proof that he was not generally known and played 
in England in the 1770's. 
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‘1791. William Jackson (of Exeter). 

“Composers ” (Haydn is the subject), ‘to be grand and 
original, have poured. in such floods of nonsense, under the 
sublime id-a of being inspired, that the present symphony 
bears the same relation to good music as the ravings of a 
Bedlamite to sober sense. Sometimes a Key is perfectly lost, 
by wandering so far from it, that there is no road to return ; 
but that extremes meet at last of themselves. The Measure 
is so perplexed by arbitrary division of Notes, that it seems as 
if the composer intended to exhibit a Table of twos and threes 
and fours. And, when Discords get so entangled, that it is 
past the art of man to untie the knot, something in the place of 
Alexander's sword does the business at once. All these paltry 
shifts to conceal the want of Aircan never be admitted to supply 
its place.” 


1819. Thomas Busby. 

“Powerful and commanding as was the genius of Haydn in 
instrumental composition, splendid and original as were his 
conceptions, judicious as we find their general arrangement, 
grand and varied as the effect he uniformly produces—-Nature 
has not crowned her gifts with that exalted, glowing, and intense 
feeling which, not satisfied with sounds alone, pants for the 
riches of applied sentiments, and seeks them in the treasury ot 
the poetic muse. He is not a great vocal composer. His 
operas serve oniy to inform us of the superiority of his Italian 
contemporaries and Mozart. No critic will compare his 
masses and oratorios with even the ieast excellent of Handel's. 
But if Nature withheld from Haydn those exquisite sensations 
which delight in song, and which only song can express, it was 
that she might be kinder to the world of music. His prede- 


cessors had almost perfected vocal music, but a Haydn was 
wanted to give a new soul to the orchestra, to animate its 
frame, and teach it the language of passion and surprise. 
His genius, original and powerful, byt limited in its range, was 


incapable of superior excellence in the sublime sphere of com- 
position, but shone with an unequalled lustre in the tract to 
which his judgment generally restricted his exertions.” 


1840. Henry F. Chorley. 

““Haydn was a man remarkable as a discoverer. He is 
renowned as a classic author. He held the pen of the ready 
writer. But more of his compositions are lost than live. 
Those on whom the gift of fertility has been bestowed run some 
danger of becoming nothing if not fertile—timid, restrained, 
affected. Their minds are impulsive rather than thoughtful ; 
their fancies are strengthened by the very process and passion 
of pouring them forth.” 


1885. Emil Naumann. 

‘“* Haydn was the first of the great German masters to make 
himself intelligible to the masses. He disseminated the art 
among all. He was its real secularisey. A strong Lutheranism 
was the animating spirit of Bach; this was the grand German 
feature, and it appears only in kis sacred compositions. 
Handel gives us Old Testament heroes and the classico- 
mythologic era. Gluck’s men and women are Trojan warriors, 
priests and kings and heroes of antique tragedy. Haydn 
introduces us to men and women like ourselves. With him 
we witness the joys and sorrows of our ownepoch—the tiller of 
the soil, the wine-presser and the shepherd. We move with him 
through German spinning-rooms, where the girls relate stories 
to the hum of the spinning-wheels, or we rove with him through 
Nature. His entire heart is in Nature. His types are of the 
home. His music is the reflex nationality ; this permeates all 
his work, and is as easily discernible i, his instrumental music, 
especially the symphonies, as in that where words supply the 
key.” 


1886. Tchaikovsky. ; 
“| like to play Bach, because it is interesting to play a good 
fugue; but I do not regard him, as so many others do, as a 


great genius. Handel is only fourth-rate; he is not even 
interesting. I am in sympathy with the music of Gluck, in 
spite of that composer’s poor creative gifts. 

“T also like some things of Haydn—that genius of burgher 
music which induces a fierce thirst for beer. 

“So essentially middle-class is it, and so radically secular. 

“These four masters have been extinguished by Mozart. 
They are rays which are extinguished by Mozart’s sun. . . . 

“ Brahms? It irritates me that this self-conscious mediocrity 
should be recognised as a genius. He is chaotic, dry, and 
meaningless. Raff, compared with him, was a giant; and 
Rubinstein was a far greater man.” 


1897. W.H. Hadow. 

“It is not for me to determine how far the subject will be 
of interest to English readers. We have somewhat forgotten 
Haydn. ...”’ (W.H. Hadow, ‘“‘ A Croatian Composer,” 1897.) 


1908. John F. Runciman. 

‘“I suppose nine hundred and ninety-nine listeners in a 
thousand find Haydn’s music a trifle tame. Now, I myself— 
in all humility let me say it—-would not stand being bored for 
ten minutes by any composer, not though he were ten times as 
great as the greatest man who has ever lived. There is not a 
note of Haydn’s I would not wish to hear, but there is a very 
great deal I would refuse to listen to twice, and much that I 
would only listen to in small bits at a time.” (John F. 
Runciman, “ Haydn,’’ Bell & Sons, 1908.) 


1926. W.H. Hadow. 

** The neglect of Haydn is passing away at any rate from this 
country : we are renewing, year by year, our enjoyment of 
his melody, his humour, and his translucent style.” (Sir W. 
H. Hadow, in preface to Michel Brenet’s ‘‘ Haydn,” O.U.P., 
1926.) 


1928. Donald F. Tovey. 

‘The quartet in A, Op. 20, No. 6, is a graceful comedy, in 
which the adagio cantabile is the only part that can be said by 
severe criticism to drag. The neglect of this quartet can hardly 
be due to any other cause. And perhaps, as with the rest of 
Op. 20, we may nowadays expect a public appreciation of 
Haydn less patronisingly fastidious, and more appreciative of 
subtleties, than that which has dictated the survival of the 
more brilliant and comic works at the expense of the more 
reflective.” (Donald F. Tovey, ‘‘ Haydn,” in Cobbett’s 
Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, O.U.P., page 537, 
Vol. 1.) 


1928. Richard Specht. 

‘The evergreen quartets of the adored Papa Haydn are a 
dance of mankind, of ageless, timeless serenely animated earthly 
beings. The music of Mozart, eternal youth! is adance of the 
goods, an Apollonic round on the Isle of the Blessed. From his 
early works Beethoven is in tragic revolt ; he remains an heroic 
Titan even in the outbursts of his grim and eccentric humour.” 
(Richard Specht, ‘‘ Brahms,”’ page 218.) 


1982. Sydney Grew. 


‘‘ Haydn attained the heights and uncovered the depths. 
But he did not storm his way into those heights, nor did he 
flood the depths with spiritual light. He perfected the scheme 
for dramatic instrumental music, but he did not write drama 
in his works. He remained always fundamentally peaceful ; 
and his peacefulness was always simple, childlike, and native. 
Beethoven achieved in the end absolute peace ; and his peace 
was that of a matured, proved and tested philosophy. It was 
the calm of a wise man, who had lived and fought in the world, 
and at one time and another had questioned and perhaps 
doubted all things, except ultimate goodness. Haydn’s 
music is of the cloister or the unstudied countryside, and when 
it does not happen to satisfy us, that is because we want more 
than the simple peasant or the simple religious.’”’ (Sydney 
Grew, in The British Musician, March 1932.) 
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GO EAST, GO WEST—YOU STILL FIND 
THE GRAMOPHONE ! 


by JOSEPH SZIGETI (In an Interview) 


URING my recent world tour, I was amazed to discover 

what a tremendous part the gramophone is playing in the 
musical life of other nations, more particularly among people 
whose active interest in musical development is of compara- 
tively recent origin. 

In most European countries, among them my native Hungary, 
musical development is so ancient and innate musical talent 
so prevalent among all classes of the people 
that mechanical aids to appreciation are 
not drawn upon to any great extent. It 
is in such places as America, Japan and the 
Colonies that one finds the gramophone 
treated as a vital and essential feature of 
musical life, 

Largely on this account, it seems to me 
that the trend will be more and more 
towards the issue of complete albums of 
standard masterpieces or modern works 
in the bigger forms. I came across 
albums of such works as the Forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues of Bach and the later 
Beethoven Quartets in the remotest and 
most unlikely quarters of the world. And 
after playing at a concert in Soerabaya, 
Java, I was invited to the house of a 
gramophone enthusiast where we sat for 
hours listening to ultra-modern works I had 
never been able to hear in Europe. Stra- 
vinsky’s ‘‘ Capriccio,”’ Falla’s Harpsichord 
Concerto, excerpts from an oratorio by 
Milhaud—and all this in what most people 
would consider an “ outlandish ” island off 
the coast of Asia! Yet I found there, fostered by the gramo- 
phone, a greater knowledge and understanding of modern 
works than among the so-called musical public of many 
European cities. Gramophone enthusiasts living in isolated 
districts, I was told, have even instituted a friendly system 
of record exchange among themselves, lending one cherished 
work for a few weeks in return for another and keeping up a 
constant correspondence on musical matters. 

Another event of great interest to me during my stay in 
Java was a visit to the State Musico-Historical Museum. This 
the learned Director, Dr. Kunst, made a living, vivid experience 
simply through playing to me a number of the wonderfully 
evocative gramophone records of native music. 

America is, of course, the paradise of musical education 
by gramophone. Every school, public and private alike, has 
its library of recorded masterworks, its lectures, lessons and 
appreciation classes based on gramophone performances of 
great music perfectly played. But it was in Japan that I 
became most impressed with the possibilities of the gramophone 
as a living force in a nation’s musical life There, students and 
music lovers consider the gramophone the most valuable of 
auxiliaries to musical knowledge. They are tremendous buyers 
of classical works, purchasing records as freely as we in Europe 
buy sheet music. And their interest in Western music and 
musicians is extraordinary. In Tokio, for instance, I gave no 
fewer than six recitals in as many consecutive days to packed 
audiences. Where else in the world would this be possible ? 
It was a wonderful experience, despite the fact that my final 
performance there was enlivened by a severe earthquake 
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which occurred in the middle of the Beethoven Concerto. 
The whole building shuddered violently, giving me the fright 
of my life. But the orchestra went on playing and the 
audience remained splendidly calm, so no harm was done. 

The recording facilities in Japan are excellent. I found the 
studios in Tokio very up-to-date, and the records I made there 
—a Bach Gavotte, a Jota by Falla and Hubay’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody — proved most satisfactory. 
But whether these will be issued in 
Europe I have no idea. 

During my stay in Tokio, I offered to 
autograph gramophone records one morn- 
ing, expecting only a few enthusiasts. 
To my amazement, a queue of about six 
hundred people lined up outside my door 
and kept me busy for more than two hours. 
Among my souvenirs of the trip to Japan 
is a large poster with Bach’s picture and 
mine announcing the issue of my records 
of the G Minor Sonata—which, incident- 
ally, was exhausted in less than three 
weeks ! 

Another feature of gramophone en- 
thusiasm in Tokio is a booth on the 
Ginza, the principal shopping street, 
where discarded pre-electric records, in- 
cluding many by Paderewski, Alma Gluck 
and other celebrities, are sold at a tre- 
mendous reduction. The vogue of the 
gramophone in Japan is also reflected by 
the number of magazines dealing with 
recorded music. Not only are THE 
GRAMOPHONE and other Western musical journals on sale 
everywhere, but they publish several similar periodicals of 
their own, issuing as supplements portions of the scores of 
important new recorded works. In addition, the Japanese 
record buyer receives an analysis of every record printed on 
the loose-leaf plan in order to encourage the making-up of 
loose-leaf volumes of descriptive notes. 

This brings me to a favourite idea of mine—that sooner 
or later the gramophone companies should find some means of 
distributing scores of non-copyright classical works with the 
records, either free or at a nominal charge. Music can be 
printed so cheaply nowadays. And nothing would more 
strongly emphasise the value of the gramophone as a means 
of musical study. 

Indeed, I think the near future will bring us @ more and more 
efficiently organised system of gramophone service. Every 
student and amateur music-lover knows the disheartening 
experience of enquiring at his local dealer’s for some eagerly 
desired modern or classical work only to meet with the blank 
question, ‘‘How do you spell it?” Explanation eliciting 
only a terse, ‘Oh, I’m afraid we don’t stock that,” or an 
ungracious admission that the assistant has never heard of the 
work in question, one more prospective customer goes away 
disappointed. 

The success of the gramophone shops run and staffed by musi- 
calexperts that can be found both in London and in New York 
is surely sufficiently eloquent proof that the opening for a more 
generally efficient service exists. Until the average dealer 
learns to cater intelligently for the intelligent music lover 
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instead of conspiring to make him feel conspicuous, if not 
mildly eccentric, unrivalled opportunities of creating, guiding 
and stimulating a new and ever-increasing type of potential 
buyer will be‘irrevocably lost. : 

In addition, how much time and nioney might’ be saved 
were broadcasting and the gramophone to develop a spirit of 
co-operation in place of the rivalry'that now exists! For 
instance, it should be possible to discover a means of recording, 
automatically, every important wireless performance, subse- 
quently issuing the best results as gramophone records. As 
things are, many perfect performances are broadcast—and 
lost for ever. 

I. have been interested in the gramophone’s possibilities 
ever since 1909, when I made my first records at the-age of 
seventeen ; I also started broadcasting in the early days of 
wireless. And I believe that, far from decreasing attendance 
at concerts, records and radio performances have: simply 
stimulated anticipation and discussion of one’s programmes 
from London to NewYork, from Java to Japan. I think, too, 
that all music-lovers, students and amateurs alike, will realise 
more and more the tremendous advantage of being able to 
study new works and authoritative performances.in privacy 
and at leisure, undisturbed by the distractions and outside 
influences inseparable from the concert hall. , 

Often I wish that those whom I hear bewailing the pernicious 
influence. of wireless and the gramophone up6n musical life 
would lock, for once, on the other side of the picture. We 
should rather consider ourselves fortunate in having witnessed, 
in the brief space of twenty-five years, the development from the 
wheezy phonograph cylinder to our modern elettric recordings 
—a difference comparable, perhaps, to that between the 
discomforts of travelling in Stephenson’s time and our luxurious 
journeyings in Pullmans to-day ! 
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CANNED MUSIC 


Nearly everyone must have heard, at some time or another, 


the dying noises emitted by a gramophone. record slowly 
coming to a premature end. Yet; to how many listeners has 
it ever occurred that such strange effectsmight be deliberately 
exploited? Or, has: any comic singer ever attempted to 
create synthetically, om a gramophone record, vocal tricks far 
more fantastic and freakish than those which delightfully 
emerge from the throat of Nellie Wallace? (It would be so 
easy: merely a matter of adjusting speeds during a process 
of re-recording.) In fine, exactly how few people are alive to 
the fact that sound-on-record could be a separate art medium ? 

A method of expression establishes itself as a definite art 
medium when it is proved capable of realising effects impossible 
in any other existing medium, If the gramophone record 
were merely a means of storing ordinary musical performances, 
it could never be exalted to a position of great distinction. It 
can be shown, though, that the record could be made to express 
new, interesting and beautiful things in a completely individual 
manner. 

To begin with, the gramophone record has the power to 
weld, in the unity of one disc, sounds recorded at differen: 
places’ and at different times. For example, records of flute 
music could be transported from India, recording trucks could 
eatch the song of the nightingale in some English lane, the wash: 
of waves on some Cornish beach. Then, these separate records 
could be replayed in some studio and arranged in a sound 
composition re-recorded on a single disc. Thus, the record 
could become conqueror of Time and Space: the medium o/ 
mechanised sound could be the first to be brought into linc 
with modern theories of relativity. Some moment from th: 
past could be for ever preserved and made to live next to a 
musician’s vision of the future: while wind, round a black 
mountain in Switzerland, could be wild accompaniment to 
great bell notes rung from a swaying Belgian steeple ! 

Recorded sound offers the composer with vision a new range 
of orchestral colour, far vaster than the conventional palette : 
for, the sounds of life could be stored in a library of records 
and used by the composer as instruments. By processes of 
re-recording, the composer could give altered accents anc 
rhythms to these sounds. He could easily magnify or diminish 
their tone values. Moreover, it would be no difficult task 
scientifically to mix sound with sound, to contrast sound with 
never-before-simultaneous sound. Non-representational possi- 
bilities of distortion are poetically and satirically unlimited. 
And these are simply the most immediate suggestions to be 
hustled forward. 

Here, then, is an unexploited imaginative field for the 
musician feeling the need of adventure, the craving for novelty, 
the necessity of fresh stimulus to inspiration. Of course, 
tentative experiments have been made in the harmonisation 
of life by Honegger and others: they, however, used old 
orchestral means, missing the importance of mechanisation. 

Consider: mechanisation means the release of music from 
mathematics! It is not a paradox but a clear distinction 
between MECHANISED and MrecuanicaLt. Mechanised music 
is not mechanical ; it does not compose itself and play itself, 
while it does eliminate poor interpretation. Mechanised music 
begins by cutting out the second-rate ! 

It would be foolish to imagine that the new music, here 
suggested, will ever oust the old: it is a parallel development 
with a different technique. Surely, it is as stupid to overlook 
the magic of this new medium as it is unbalanced to over- 
estimate it? Perhaps, the happiest future of. impersonal 
mechanised music will be with the motion picture. Its very 
impersonality will help the scenarist to get away from plots 
about saxophone players, chorus cuties, leg-stars. After all, 
the beloved ‘‘ cinematic‘ counterpoint ”’ of the highbrows, that 
is the occasional non-coincidence of sound and image (such 
as the matching a close-up of an angry man with the roar 
of a lion), is simply a foretaste of mechanised musical 
accompaniment ! OswELL BLAKESTON. 
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AN APOLOGY 


“ TNERPANDER’S ” article on Stravinsky in the last number - 


has roused a good many of our readers, and the Correspond- 
ence pages contain only a few of the first letters received dealing 
with the subject. It is not at all a bad thing that ‘‘ Terpander ” 
has provoked some of his fellow-readers and that lusty blows 
should be exchanged on an issue that is worth fighting about. 
But I very: much regret that I did not blue-pencil one sentence 
in his article (page 373, column 2, lines 6-9) which has very 
rightly outraged our staunch and invaluable contributor 
Mr. W. R. Anderson, who should have been protected from the 
aspersions in. “‘ Terpander’s ” article. My only excuse is that 
I read the sentence without noticing what the actual words 
used might seem to imply ; and in apologising to Mr. Anderson 
for my carelessness, I should also like to express my regret in 
an aside to “ Terpander,” who states, in an apology demanded 
by Mr. Anderson (its terms being “‘ Terpander’s ’’ own), that 
he had no intention of traducing the former’s critical integrity 
or independence :— 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—With reference to my article ‘ Stravinsky, 
1932,” which appeared in the February number of THE 
(;RAMOPHONE, [ would very much like to inform Mr. Anderson, 
for whom I have always had a strong admiration, that I had 
no intention of implying that his recent review of the Symphony 
of Psalms was anything but his frank opinion of the work. 
When I wrote the words ‘It is amusing to note that Mr. 
Anderson, who perhaps realises that the Stravinsky tide may 
turn, criticises the Symphony of Psalms in a comparatively 
unbiased manner,” I was merely expressing, in my inept way, 
a feeling of joy that Mr. Anderson had said something nice 
about Stravinsky’s later work. I amso sorry that quite another 
meaning has been read into this, and Mr, Anderson can rest 
assured that the sentence had no reference to any of his other 
critical work. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, W.2. (Signed) TERPANDER. 

This letter was shown to Mr. Anderson, who wrote as follows 
to the Editor :— 

“Tt may be useful to make clear the point of my objection 
to the phrases used by ‘ Terpander ’ in lines 6 to 9 of page 373, 
column 2, of the February issue. These phrases meant, to 
me, that I was accused of being a ‘ trimmer’ who, fearful lest 
the Stravinsky tide might turn, was guarding his retreat, by 
not honestly saying what he thought of a particular work. 
This is the first implication of the paragraph, and the words 
were understood in this sense by every person to whom, without 
comment, I showed them, The second implication, contained 
in the words ‘in a comparatively unbiased manner,’ appeared 
to me to imply that I habitually wrote in a biased manner, 
Though it is fair to say that some of the referees to whom I 
submitted this phrase thought that it was meant to compare 
my alleged comparative unbias with Mr. Newman’s alleged 
bias, I must remark that in any case, the qualification of the 
word ‘ unbiased ’ by ‘ comparatively ’ plainly means that the 
writer believes I was not on that occasion entirely unbiased. 
It ought to be unnecessary to remind any writer for the Press 
that an implication of professional dishonesty, such as 
‘ Terpander ’ clearly made, is good ground for an action for 
libel; and it may not be amiss to say in the plainest way that, 
though I hope I am not a litigious person, I should not have the 
slightest hesitation in seeking the verdict of the law against 
a stubborn person, in any case where I thought that an action 
would reasonably lie. 

We surely do not want to encourage that looseness of mind, 
that Terpandering to the desire to be sharply-barbed, which 
leads to allegations of dishonesty? In the Editor’s postscript 
to @ letter which appeared in the January issue (page 362, 
column 2), he was good enough to say that a critic cannot be 
expected to sit down under the charge that his criticisms ‘ are 
the fruit of ignorance or prejudice.’ It is not dangerous, within 


c2 


limits, to charge a man with ignorance ; but it is wise not to 
charge him with dishonesty., This much I have written, and 
the* present action, in which I am happy to be entirely sup- 
ported by thé’ Editor, I‘have taken, not so much (if I may be 


, pardoned the playful remark) pour encourager les Holts, in 


sliggesting’ that critics of critics will get on faster and safer if 
they make themselves acquainted with the law; but to urge, 
what is surely better, that they should school themselves to 
such reasonableness of statement (remembering the human 
fallibility of even the warrfest enthusiast), that they never put 
themselves within its danger. , 

It is niee’of ‘ Terpander ’ to.speak of his ‘ sincere admiration ” 
for me ;- that brings to mind ma lines ‘.Perhaps it was wise to 
dissemble. your love, But why did you kick me downstairs ?’ 
I am not very well used to that. kind. of affection. As a 
plain, unsubtle person, I-am afraid that as soon as I read 
‘ Terpander’s ’ article, I thought of the right text for him: it 
stands at the head of Mark Twain’s Journalism in Tennessee, 
in his Sketches. There are other phrases in that sketch that 
seem to me to apply pretty well to ‘ Terpander’s’ February 
brand of writing ; but, more kind than he, I shall not quote 
them as evidence of a reciprocation of that affection which he 
professes for me. 

Finally, may I make a _ suggestion? I do so with the 
sympathy born of experience as an editor myself; and I 
believe it is a suggestion which you, Sir, will be very glad to 
emphasize. Itis this : there isnowadays a new ‘ Mesopotamia ’ 
word—‘ provocative.’ Provided a writer is provocative, he 
not seldom seems little concerned whether he is writing from 
knowledge or without it: writing matter that will provoke 
thought, or merely provoke a critic—in the nursery sense of 
‘ provoking.’ I suggest that the holders of considered opinions 
be less provoked, and that we all seek to stimulate the minds of 
readers instead—to provoke all our minds to hard thinking and 
close observation, to the study of the history of art, and the 
discovery of its philosophical bases. There is enough in these 
studies to occupy anyone for many lifetimes. We may like, 
also, to have an occasional bit of fun with someone who holds 
opposing views: but these diversions do not, in the expressive 
phrase, cut much ice, though they may cut feelings pretty 
keenly sometimes. I feel increasingly, as life goes on, how 
terribly little time there is to understand the innumerable facts 
of music, and what a pity it is to fritter away time and oppor- 
tunity in fighting each other, instead of fighting, like men who 
love music as an art and a science, for deeper knowledge of it. 
There must be much difference of opinion, especially about 
the art of to-day; but I am convinced that a great deal of 
controversy would usefully be avoided if we agreed on definitions 
at the start, and laid forth our beliefs, and the ‘ reasons 
annexed,’ every now and then, with comments upon any 
changes that may have come about in them. ; 

We all like to see aman standing up sturdily for something or 
someone he believes in, and I hope we shall never be harsh to 
him, so long as he shows also the peaceable fruits of close study 
of scores, and is obviously seeking only to throw light upon 
them, and to engage the interest of fellow mu-ic lovers. I am 
sure much work of this kind can be done, without the least 
necessity for long controversy. Perhaps it is my early intro- 
duction to the ways of the law (I happened to begin my working 
life in its service) that makes me wish for its clear if perhaps 
cold light upon evidence, and for less of ‘ what the soldier 
said’: that is, of what Mr. X thinks of Mr. Y’s opinion of Z. 

Cordially yours, 
W. R. ANDERSON.” 

It only remains for me to add that I hope this unfortunate 
affair is now closed. There is plenty of room for differences 
of opinion, so long as some proofs are put forward in support of 
arguments, without mud-slinging ; and it is quite intolerable 
that our critics should be charged with prejudice in our own 
pages. The freedom hitherto given to correspondents and 
contributors to say whatever they like has manifestly been 
abused, and the wilder type of Pegasus must now be curbed. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 


LX160 (12in., 6s.}.—Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Mengelberg: Overture, Leonora No. 1 (Beethoven). 

DX326 (12in., 4s.).—Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 

conducted by Godfrey: Overture to Stradella (Flotow). 

DX322-5 (12in., 16s.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 

Harty: Enigma Variations, and Dream Children (Elgar). 

The first Leonora (so-called ; it is really the third of the four 
Fidelio overtures, coming after the bigger No. 3, in 1807) 
is less unified, after the tone-poem manner, than No. 3, but, 
in its rather slighter way, it beautifully forecasts the dominant 
moods of the opera; the motives of the heroine’s consecrating 
herself to finding her husband, and of his sufferings in prison, 
with the joyful end to all. This is handsomely expounded 
here. Perhaps the laying forth of the material is a little too 
painstakingly careful. Everyone will enjoy the clarity, the 
well-chosen tonal variations, and the big, exciting finale. 

It is odd how the rather feeble Stradella keeps popping up. 
Broadcast did it last month. This Bournemouth performance 
finds the band in good form. It is not a large force, and is 
best when keeping within smallish limits of tone. The loudest 
tone is only fair in quality. The strings do best. The record- 
ing seems to make the most of it. 

The old Columbia Hnigma, with Wood, suffered from too 
fast a pace. The new Hallé performance is free from that 
defect, and is altogether a ripe interpretation. In the last 
issue (pages 379-80) are notes of a few words of mine from a 
lecture upon the work. There is much that is interesting to 
tell of other movements—some day, perhaps, when space 
allows. The first three discs end at variations 4, 9 and 13 
respectively. Thus we get, happily, the magical key-change 
from 8 to 9, without having to change the side. A good cheap 
new book about several Elgar works is Shera’s, in the Oxford 
Press’s Musical Pilgrim series (1s. 6d.). It deals with the 
Enigma, and points out many things of interest, though it does 
not deal with the identification of the friends whom the com- 
poser sketched in his music. It is a real marvel how a work so 
new as this was produced in 1899. Elgar was 42, just a little 
younger than Brahms was when he produced his first symphony. 
The cantatas had hinted at strength and originality entirely 
new to our land ; but the vocal works did not go a tenth as far 
as Enigma did. The only sizeable orchestral piece he had 
previously done was Froissart (very good hearing still, with its 
mounting enthusiasm, and worth recording). So Enigma 
(which appeared the same year as the Sea Pictures) is in a sense 
an isolated marvel. We recognise in it one of the classics of 
perfection in orchestral thinking. The familiar saying of 
Elgar’s, “‘ In each variation I have looked at the theme through 
the personality, as it were, of another Johnny,” makes us wish 
we, too, could have known these fine friends. In one way the 
artistic value of this example of character- and scene-drawing 
is greater than in any other work of the kind, before or since, 
partly because of Elgar’s ties with his friends, and partly 
because in such parallel works as Schumann’s delicious Carnival 
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the subjects were not so closely worked upon or so richly 
embodied, nor was the emotional tension ever so great. It was 
the late Richard Northcott, archivist of Covent Garden, who 
asked A. J. Jaeger (once Novello’s musical adviser : he is the 
subject of No. 9, Nimrod—‘ Jager,’’ German for ‘‘ hunter ’’) 
about the other tune, that “larger theme,’ which goes witii 
the variation theme and with each variation of it. Jaeger led 
him to believe that it was ‘“‘a bit of Elgar’s humour.” Sir 
Edward has guarded the secret well. Some day we must 
present a petition to him—perhaps when the next festival in 
his honour is organised—and beg him to reveal this, one of 
music’s deepest if not weightiest mysteries. 


It might perhaps be added to the February report that the 
Parry and Sullivan variations were not left out through any 
lack of esteem for the composers, but simply because the 
composer in them would, Elgar felt, have come through too 
strongly, and the result would be more a suggestion of their 
styles than the revelation of, or a commentary on, character, 
at which the other variations aimed. There is a good deal in 
the theme to note, since it leads to such proliferation in subtie 
detail and broad themody, later. The first bar’s rhythm, 
reversed in bar 2, forms one main source of reference through- 
out. The seventh-drop in bar 3 is another. A third is the 
scalic rising phrase in bar 7 (first bar of middle-major-section 
of theme). 


In spite of a slight excess of resonance in the recording, there 
have been few performances in which the detail is so clear 
and falls so well into place. Hearty is as Harty does, and 
where the characterisation demands it, as in the pungent No. 3, 
he gives play to all the personal point of theinstruments. Then, 
he does not run away with a number such as the gloriously 
breezy 4. My only wistful wish is for more real p and pp 
tone. I long for recorders to assure us that they can and will 
reproduce the finest pp as the composer wills it and the con- 
ductor interprets it. Obviously, at present the best modus 
vivendi is for the conductor to understand the limitations of 
reproduction, and work to them. But they are limitations, 
and it is no use shutting the ears to them. However, let 
praise continue for the athletic ease of the interpretation. 
Here and there are touches that delight : the phrasing in one 
place, in Nimrod, and in the seascape, No. 13—a really lovely 
bit of work ; and the counterpoint of wind and strings in No. 8, 
which is a pretty example of Harty’s allowing the inner values 
to come through without throwing them at you. Possibly 
Nimrod does not show the highest coherence of all the instru- 
ments, on this disc: there is a slight feeling that some are 
recording better than others. I wonder if the extra 2s. a 
record would have cleared this? It would have. been worth 
paying. The strings, above a mild mf, lose some truth of 
timbre. There are tiny moments when the instruments are 
not together. Think, by the way, of the endless succession of 
foreign conductors who come over and get fat fees ; not one 
in five of them is nearly as good as Harty, or as half a dozen 
British conductors who do not get enough work. And think 
how some of them would pull this work about, to make a 
‘** personal reading ” of it. No. 11 shows that the problem of 
the perfect recording hall is not solved. The Central is the 
one used for this recording. I doubt if anything but the 
specially built hall will ever be entirely satisfactory, save by 
some lucky chance. No. 14 expresses Elgar’s grit; even at 
42 he got little encouragement. We can understand how hard 
he might feel the struggle, in the England of 1899. I found 
in the Radio Times, by the way, a note by its helpful music 
editor, Mr. Millar Craig, to the effect that Elgar told Jaeger that 
in deference to the superstition about the number 13, he had 
called this finale Variation 14, though it is not strictly a 
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variation, but rather a summing-up of the whole. Dream 
Children, that exquisite two-part meditation on Lamb’s 
touching, sad little vision, is a lovely pendant to the big work, 
and adds one more item to our collection of recorded Elgariana. 
Read Elia’s essay, just before you play the little pieces: that 
tender musing on “‘ what might have been ’’—an essay that, 
all the years one has known it, seems ever too poignant to bear 
thinking of save when the heart is strongest: for there is a 
heartbreak in it, the endless sorrow of lonely mankind. 

But mercifully, we all forget, most of the time ; and we need 
all our courage. Enigma is one of the heartening master- 
pieces that keep it up. If there be anyone without it, I beg 
him to save up and get this cheap set, which holds endless 
pleasure, the deeper in the measure of one’s knowledge of the 
fine diversity of detail in the scoring and the princely richness 
of the resource, insight and musicianly device it contains. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


C2308 (12in., 4s.).—L.8.0., conducted by Sargent: Overture, 
Di Ballo (Sullivan). 

DB1554-6 (12in., 18s.).—-L.8.0., conducted by Coates: 
Second Symphony (Borodin). (Score, Eulenburg or 
Philharmonia, 5s.) 


Sullivan’s overture was written for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870 (when he was twenty-eight), in the pre-Savoy period, 
when he .was writing some capital incidental theatre music. 
This neat dish of dance themes has its charming reminder of 
Mendelssohn’s spirit, and of French operatic models. It 
would not be reckoned a work of festival calibre to-day, but 
just a cheery time-passer. It is recorded with the right 
foreeful, slightly hectic gaicty befitting the daring ’70’s. 

In all the early and middle-period Russians, the ethnographic 
factor counts strongest of all. Rosenfeld’s phrase hits the 
mark: ‘“ Borodin’s music is a reading of Russia’s destiny in 
the book of her past.” That is true of others also. In this 
second symphony, the past glows in the composer’s immense 
enthusiasm. There is the ancient feasting, barbaric strife 
and simple, homely song. Prince Igor is a marvel: perhaps 
(when memory includes the Russian Ballet also) the completest 
presentation of these modes of thought and action that we 
have had. What a vivifying force Borodin and his fellows 
were! They varied in powers, and the lack of sustained, 
slogging training is often evident ; but, taken in the light of 
history, they make a fine blaze. Symphonically, they shone 
least; the form might, with longer experience and greater 
architectural skill, have been moulded to match the poetic 
content with which they desired to fill it ; but not, probably, 
without a training which (if they had wanted it) they could 
not have got. It is this difficulty about satisfying the formal 
demands which the Western mind had by the last third of the 
19th century come to demand, that stands in the way of such 
works as this symphony. It is not a matter of form only in 
its larger aspects, but in the smaller: that habit of repetitive 
statement sometimes holds things up so badly that one wishes 
the composer had not sought to use conventional symphonic 
form at all, but had been content to cast the music in more 
pictorial guise, as a programme-suite. The consistency 
between successive movements, and the symphony as a whole, 
is rarely attained. One feels that here are some lively and 
likeable pictures (which, in this instance, the composer clearly 
labelled), but not a strong symphony, a form which depends so 
largely on subtle, complex architecture. It is not that a 
symphony must necessarily always express tremendous 
philosophical ideas ; but the form was by 1877 ready for its 
Brahms (his first symphony was produced the year before). 
Russia was riot yet ready, and one doubts if it ever will be. In 
the many symphonic mansions, the music of pure patriotism 
is apt in time to lose some of its lustre. Borodin was a keen, 


straightforward, happy soul, and his music can be broadly 
enjoyed for what it was—the fervent work of a patriot, neither 
subtle nor grim, if we gear up the imagination and gear down 
the intellect a little. 


It is the astonishingly stimulating work 


of an amateur (he was a professor of chemistry): direct, path- 
finding, trail-blazing, lustily living music. Such small 
** influences ” as his muse took to were mostly the Southern 
European traces which coloured Russian opera at the start. 
Though he travelled, he assimilated little German music ; 
and he wrote very little of his own. As a typical product of 
the Russian spirit, this symphony will always be widely 
enjoyable, if heard with the right sympathy and historical 
interest. 

I do not know if there is to be an album for this work : 
perhaps not, since there are only three records. I have 
received no notes, but as some are almost sure to be issued, I 
will not analyse the symphony here. It was the product of 
seven years’ work, on and off. The first movement is an 
epitome of Borodin’s strengths and weaknesses. That first 
subject becomes wearisome, and the lack of development 
engenders the wish that the composer had given himself the 
assistance of a well-coloured scenario, to take the mind off the 
lack of building interest. But think of the movement simply 
as an expression of ancient, splendid dominance, and you get 
the best of it, and may perhaps even appreciate the repetitive 
insistence as standing for the way those ancient heroes looked 
at life and their citizenship. But it is a static, not a moving, 
picture. The Scherzo is an old favourite of mine. Rimsky 
relates that at the first performance the brass could not go 
the pace ; and even now I always feel a breathless sympathy 
with the players, especially the horns. Rimsky gave Borodin 
some help in the orchestration, over a period of years. The 
sudden key-jump to F, from the first movement’s B minor, 
was not very judicious. Balakireff suggested adding the 
joining chord ; but it would have been better not to touch 
the chord of F until the wind does so, with the tune. I hear 
moments of untrue tone (sample, horns, just after the start, 
badly out), and that syncopation (4-inch in, and later) is some- 
times, as in every performance I have heard, just over the edge 
of time-accuracy. It is, at the speed, a pesky rhythm to get 
absolutely right. The middle section tune is closely related’ 
to the first movement’s second theme. I almost feel as if the 
composer wanted the movement to go faster, and found it 
wouldn’t (he marks it Prestissimo, but the metronome mark is 
only 108 to the bar, which cannot well be called Prestissimo). 
This is only a conjecture ; but somehow it never seems to go 
as fast as one hopes. The slow movement has its national 
pathos, and so will always be liked. Its emotional scope, and 
a certain dramatic impulse, bring up its scale of values, and 
the symphony’s. In the last movement, on the last side, is a 
new theme which derives from the first in the movement, and 
is of a family with those of the first movement. The Prince 
Igor impulse here is admirable. Development, as throughout, 
is slight, but the background picture of past splendours gives 
consistency. It is a work in which there is neither much hard 
thinking nor hard listening. The tunes and rhythms are the 
main values: those, and the evocation of national pride and 
joy. The recording does not strike.me as H.M.V.’s best or 
biggest. I have seen Coates conduct this work (I say “seen ” 
advisedly), and though this recording has good life. its volume, 
and the conductor’s spirit, do not seem to get through quite 
as large as life. But the size is enough, I hasten to add, for 
most listeners, who will perhaps be just as pleased not to be 
deafened, in a work which can easily be pushed to an extremity 
of loudness. 


DECCA. 
K638 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—New State Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to The Bat (J. Strauss). 

A genial presentation of the now very familiar material. 
The note of elegant romance is well sounded, without any 
notable attempt to secure the special Viennese rhythmic 
subtlety. The light fiddle decorations come off truthfully, 
and there is sufficient weight when wanted. There is a slight 
apparent muffling of the tone part of the time, when the heavier 
orchestration is heard. The level of refinement is otherwise 
meritable. 
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K640 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—New State Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to Der Freischiitz (Weber). 


The conductor is not named on K640. This is a sound, 
un-stunting JF reischitz, in good balance. The bass gets 
clouded ; there the recording can be improved. A good place 
to observe what should be the DB’s clarity is page 17 of the 
Eulenburg score (a third of the way on side 2). The horns 
don’t sound like our British article, but they play well and 
truly, if without any great subtlety. But most conductors, 
when they seek that quality in this overture, knock the music 
about : so we shall, most of us, prefer plain bread and butter 
to dubious cake. My fibre would not stand up to the last inch 
of side 1, on my copy. Cold steel would probably bring that 
section to reason. 


PARLOPHONE. 
E11193 (12in., 4s.).—Paris Philharmonic, conducted by 
Cloéz: Meditation from Thais (Massenet) and Funeral 
March of a Marionette (Gounod). 


E11194 (12in., 4s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bardi: Overture to Fatme (Flotow) and Panto- 
mime from Bimalla (Halévy). 

The small-stuffis still on a low levelof choice. Whyshould 
there be so many duplications, so little imagination? The 
Paris band yearns so sweetly over the old Thais tune that we 
want to see if it can do bigger things as well. Myself, I like 
the Gounod taken a bit more slowly, and mock-solemnly, with 
@ wooden stolidity, and a suggestion of a tiny stumble here 
and there. This orchestra’s way of playing it has a sort of 
simpering doll-facedness, but more can be made of the little 
jest. The slight weights in both cases record very well indeed. 

The other record at least gives us something new. I confess 
I had never heard of Fatme or Bimalla before. Even Grove 
says nothing of either. It does not much matter, for there is 
nothing here beyond the usual tasty tunes, more or less fresh, 
crisply played. The fiddle tone in a f gets a bit shrill, and 
the players are a shade shaky at moments. Halévy shows the 
greater resource, as might be expected. Flotow orchestrates 
as if he were writing for a little theatre band—in a little time. 
The conductor’s name is placed after that of each composer. 
It is not clear what he has done to the music, and it doesn’t 
seem to matter. Something meatier, Parlo., please ! 


BROADCAST TWELVE. 


5265 (10in., 2s.).—State Opera Orchestra, Berlin: Anitra’s 
Dance and Morning, from Peer Gynt (Grieg). 


The conductor is not named. The performance comes out 
suavely, in clean balance, fastidiously neat, on a quiet surface. 
In Anitra the time is played with a little, not unkindly. Quite 
the neatest recording of anything for some time at this cheap 
price. : W. R.A. 





“EXPERT” 


SPECIALLY TREATED 


FIBRE NEEDLES 


WILL Play Heavy Recordings. 
WILL NOT harm your records. 


Z/- per 50 


E. M. GINN 
55 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.1 











INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 


Some of us are getting a little tired of the mere mention oi 
Vienna. Its waltzes seem to have gone to some people’s 
heads. Our consolation is that the fashion will have its day 
and pass; and then those of us who did not need to be told 
by the Talkies how gay and delicious a thing a Viennese waltz 
could be, will once more get our Vienna in perspective and be 
glad of it again. Meanwhile, apparently the Viennese craze 
is to invade even the instrumental recordings ; for the onl; 
record worth prolonged attention this month is Ania Dorfmann’s 
playing of Echoes of Vienna, by Sauer, and Voices of Spring, 
an arrangement by Griinfeld of Johann Strauss’s heady 
concoction Friihlingsstimmen, Op. 57 (Columbia DX328, 
12in., 4s.). It is notoriously difficult to capture the rhythm 
of a Viennese waltz with exactly that exciting rubato of which 
the Austrians are masters. Ania Dorfmann understands the 
trick absolutely—which fact alone makes her interpretation of 
the Strauss waltz better hearing by far than the Sauer 
conglomeration. There is no muddiness whatever—a potent, 
sparkling wine that goes straight to the feet. If we must have 
piano recordings of Vienna’s dance music this is how it should be 
done. But I have far too much admiration for Ania Dorfmann’s 
artistry to be happy at seeing it spent on trifles that, however 
delicious, pall after the first few hearings. The recording is 
brilliant—a, little xylophonic perhaps, in the higher octaves. 


A Chopin Waltz and a Rachmaninov Polka make up Simon 
Barer’s record (Parlophone R1144, 10in., 2s. 6d.). The Chopin 
(wrongly labelled, by the way, as Grand Valse: it is, in point 
of fact, the Valse in A flat, Op. 42—the ‘“ wind” waltz) is 
played a little too slap-dash and the arpeggio passages are 
scampered. Nor is there enough contrast when the 
‘**sostenuti’’ interlude comes. The Rachmaninov Polka is 
better—a brisk, melodious and rhythmic affair, not devoid 
of Rachmaninov’s pianistic tricks, and well suited to 
Mr. Barer’s playing. The recording is bright but without 
that clarity which distinguishes tone from tone and which we 
have now come to expect. 


Liszt’s Liebestraum deserves a little more loving-kindness 
than it has been given in Reginald Shorter’s Panachord disc 
(25122, 10in., Is. 6d.). The woolly, muffled tone of the 
recording, the too tond employment of the pedal, and the 
scampering, mice-like helter-skelter of the cadenza combine 
to make this rather a nightmarish dream of love. The slow 
movement from Beethoven’s so-called Moonlight Sonata 
occupies, rather woodenly, the other side. The extiact 
(why any extract from any sonata should be chosen I cannot 
imagine) would have had a little more chance to come to life, 
even granting the quality of the recording, if Mr. Shorter had 
troubled to make the quiet melody sing out over his triplet 
accompaniment. 
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VIOLIN, 

Winifred Small is a violinist capable always of sound 
musicianship and at times even of quite unusual sensitiveness. 
Her full worth is not revealed in the Broadcast discs she makes, 
though they are good money’s worth. Her newest record, 
again accompanied by Maurice Cole, is a Brahms Waltz (the 
popular A flat) and Schubert’s The Bee (not the Schubert, 
though also Franz, and a composer who should sometimes 
be revived in other works than this airy nothing) with a Kreisler 
arrangement of one of Dvorak’s Slavonic dances on the other 
side. The double-stopping of the Waltz is inclined to rasp a 
little and the piano accompaniment throughout is too deeply 
submerged. The Slavonic Dance fares better, though it is far 
from clear: the contrasted sections are happily managed 


(Broadcast Twelve, 5266, 2s.). 


C. Henry WARREN. 








BAND RECORDS 


The Irish Army Band No. 1 is a first-class band though not 
quite so good as the best staff bands in our own Army. From 
H.M.V. we have three specimens of their work this month. 
Easily the best of these is Hrin for ever—Irish Fantasia 
No. 4—by Colonel Fritz Brase, the conductor of the band. 
This is no mere string of national airs but a real “ Fantasia,” 
and a free one, in which the composer has not hesitated to be 
thoroughly modern in his methods and effects. This is an 
excellent piece of craftsmanship and is thoroughly well played 
and recorded (C2192). 

Colonel Brase is not so successful as a composer of marches. 
teneral Mulcahy, St. Patrick’s Day (B3818) and Irish National 
March (B3819) are all built to a stereotyped pattern and of 
commonplace material. The best of them is St. Patrick’s Day, 
which has a truly Irish flavour. On the odd side of B3819 
is The Soldier’s Song and the Irish National Anthem. In the 
march records the tone of the band does not sound quite so 
bright as in the Irish Fantasia. 


Special French Comedy Records 
FOLIES MUSICALES by BETOVE 


Imitations of English, German, Spanish and Chinese Singers. No 
knowledge of French is required to appreciate to the full this 
amazing laughter-maker. RA222016,10-in. double-sided record 4s 





GROCK (The Famous French Clown) 


The Grock Music Hall Act in its entirety on four 10-in. double- 
sided Odeon records RA2220 17/8/9/20—4s each, or the set of 
four records, complete in handsome portfolio with photographic 


inset, 16s. ONLY ON 


PARLOPHONE 





A much better march than any of the above is Birthday 
March (Kiihne) played by the Parlophone Company’s 
Massed Military Bands (R1143). The playing and recording are 
superb. Particularly: fine is the crispness of the sforzando 
and staccato playing. The attack is splendid. The recording 
of the drums is also excellent. On the reverse is Prince Eugen 
March by Josef Strauss, quite a good march but by no means 
one of the best products of the Strauss dynasty. 

An excellent record is made by the B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band, who play Boieldieu’s Caliph of Bagdad Overture. Thé 
playing sparkles and the arrangenient is very clever and 
effective (for such work as this the arranger’s name should be 
given on the label). Columbia DB744 is certainly a 
record to buy. 

A popular selection from Faust is this month’s contribution 
from the Edison Bell Company (Winner 5466). The playing 
of the Scots Guards Band and recording are good and combine 
to make a record which is first-rate value for money. 

The Welsh Guards Band must be undergoing a course of 
monkey-gland treatment! Their playing gets more and more 
virile. On Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve’ 3149 they are joined by 
a Male Chorus and the results are rousing performances of 
Off to Philadelphia and The Deathless Army. The same 
combination also provide an excellent ‘“‘ bobsworth” on 
Broadcast 806 in the shape of Carry On—a Quickstep— 
and The Changing of the Guard—a descriptive piece, also 
@ Quickstep. 

Three records from the Sterno Company have arrived just 
in time for the ‘‘ Stop Press News.’’ The most interesting of 
these is No. 8029 (a twelve-inch record) containing Berlioz’s 
Le Carneval Romain Overture played by the Kneller Hall Band. 
This is a very enterprising choice, much more worthy of the 
Army School of Music than most of its predecessors, and the 
arrangement for military band is a first-rate piece of work 
though in some instances by no means what would be expected. 
For instance, the opening melody given in the original score 
to the cor anglais is transferred to the saxophone. The result 
is very much better than one would expect. 

The other twelve-inch record contains a ‘‘ cut” version of 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture and La Bénédiction des 
Poignards from Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (8028). In both 
records the playing is good, though the band would be improved 
by being enlarged, and the recording is a big advance on this 
Company’s work of a few months ago. But for some harshness 
in forte passages the recording could be classed as excellent. 
When this last remaining roughness in recording is smoothed 
away the twelve-inch Sterno records will be almost unbeatable 
bargains at half-a-crown. 

The ten-inch record (No. 891) contains Dvorak’s Humoresque 
—the Humoresque, of course—and Jessel’s The Wedding 
of the Rose played by the Royal Horse Guards Band. Playing 
is mediocre and recording is fair. 

We A. ©. 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


Among the most exciting song records these past three or 
four years, we must certainly include Panachord 25121 
(10in., 1s. 6d.), which brings John Thorne (barytone) back to the 
gramophone. My memory is confirmed by THE GRAMOPHONE 
index in the impression that we have not had a record of him 
since those dimly distant Aco days. Either we have forgotten 
exactly how good those Aco’s of his were, or he has developed 
still further. ... At the second playing of this record I 
wondered if it was so remarkable, after all. Yet my first 
impression had been that, while I was prepared to find him 
well above the shoals of efficient records of to-day—behold, 
the half was not remembered. Hereby the moral is, to me, 
made clearer than ever before: at first hearing, we may be 
thrilled, almost taken in, by any song sung well and truly ; 
afterwards, no singer on earth can make a dead song live, 
or tinsel flash like jewels. The songs here are the Kashmiri 
Song and The Temple Bells, from the Four Indian Love 
Lyrics (Woodforde-Finden). Nowadays there are hundreds, 
or thousands, of fairly efficient singers, mechanical or con- 
ventional, or both. A number will occasionally, a few regularly, 
make a song live. How often do we get every ounce of real 
significance, without a dram of exaggeration? This is such 
a@ performance. Having written this, I find in Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, December 1929, that Thorne is a pupil of 
Francis Harford and Plunket Greene. 

Two barytone records provide an interesting comparison, 
one of Keith Falkner (H.M.V. B4072, 10in., 2s. 6d.) in Fate’s 
Discourtesy and The Sweepers, from Elgar’s Fringes of the 
Fleet, the other of Dennis Noble (Columbia DB750, 10in., 
2s. 6d.) in Son o’ mine and The Rebel, from William Wallace’s 
Freebooter Songs. None of these songs is really great ; all are 
fabrications of outworn, mainly harmonic formulas. Elgar’s 
are, perhaps, the purer alloys, though at certain points The 
Rebel comes nearest (leaving metaphors) to a real existence. 
The singing matches well the songs. Fine records, both, for 
these songs, though Keith Falkner’s diction needs a little 
clarifying. 

In some ways the best record yet issued of the popular 
Floral Dance (music, by Katie Moss, based on the Cornish 
Helston Furry Dance) is Parlophone E11196 (12in., 4s.) by 
Robert Howe (barytone). Particularly remarkable (also on 
the other side) is the orchestral accompaniment, partly in its 
orchestration, especially in its recording. Howe sings very 
well, both in this and in a closely related song, which does its 
brother full credit, Harvest Dance (F. Chatterton Hennequin 
and Robert Batten), in which he is strongly supported by a 
Chorus. 

Liza Lehmann never gets nearer, if as near, to Omar 
Khayyam, in her In a Persian Garden, than in Myself when 
young ; and Norman Allin (bass) has recorded it finely indeed, 
with a good orchestra, on Columbia DX329 (12in., 4s.).¥ The 
music is at any rate good enough for Allin to be able to give 
us some definite relish of these words, in these days of Enlighten- 
ment and Progress. The words of the climax in the middle 
are & little obscure, but I don’t think anyone will need his 
Omar after two or three hearings. Collectors of low notes 
should hear this—only E flat, but what an E flat! Allin’s 
Bandolero (Leslie Stuart) is true to his character, and not to 


be ignored, but to make his full impression the moods need 
separating more distinctly. 

There is too much in The Rogue Song and The Narrative 
(Grey and Stothart) to be passed over without comment for [| 
those who don’t know the film, The Rogue Song. Actually, 
to be really interesting, both songs seem to me to lack inspira- 
tion, to be made music, music written for the sake of writing 
it rather than from any urge. This record of them, by 
Lawrence Tibbett (barytone), with orchestra, H.M.V. DA1101 
(10in., 4s.), is of course stupendous ; in fact, some people 
might put it among specially chosen records. 


Those Haydn Wood songs, Roses of Picardy and Love's 
garden of roses, take me back to 1917, when I used to thunder 
them out (and, let me say, other things) on the mess piano. 
So powerful is music in association that I am forced to admit 
some relish in listening to them on Columbia DB751 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). But I could rise well above them were they not sung 
so perfectly by Hubert Eisdell (tenor), and so well accompanied 
(orchestra). But it must also be said, emphatically, that foi 
me Eisdell ruins this record vocally. It seems certain that we 
are not hearing his voice at anywhere near its best, and, 
moreover, vowels are apt to be slightly falsified and thereby 
obscure. 

Titterton (tenor) sounds more and more like John Coates 
at his best. I have already taken one person in by this record 
of I hear you calling me (Marshall and Harford) and Where 
my caravan has rested (Lohr), Decca F2790 (10in., 1s. 6d.). 
A better record of these songs we are not likely to get, though 
the “ orchestral” accompaniment is not worthy of Decca. 

Anyone who is ambitious for the ideal record of Henry 
Geehl’s For you alone should hear Parlophone R1133 (10in., 
2s. 6d.), on which it is sung by Robert Naylor (tenor), with 
orchestra, conducted by the composer. With it is paired 
The song of songs (Chanson du ceur brisé, Clarence Lucas 
and Moya). Naylor I find very fairly effective, with some 
good long phrasing. 

Two of the best boy soprano records we have ever had are 
Decca K632 (12in., 2s. 6d.) and H.M.V. B4071 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
Decca give us Iwan Davies, of the London Choir School, in 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, from 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul and The Holy City (Adams), H.M.V. 
Dennis Diehl in Angels, ever bright and fair from Handel’s 
Theodora and How lovely are thy dwellings (Liddle). As far 
as can be judged from a record, and that without a really 
exhaustive test, Davies has an exceptionally big and rich voice, 
and is using it well, though perhaps not with perfect ease— 
certainly he is short-winded. Is it that he is getting well on 
in his ’teens, and towards breaking-point? At any rate, either 
singing or recording falls just short of perfection, in the 
Mendelssohn, if my reproduction was just. By the way, 
Decca’s label leads us to expect, instead of the Mendelssohn, 
‘** Jerusalem (Parry)”’’! Dennis Diehl has a clear voice, and 
sings with some ease. In the Handel the recitative, most of 
the introduction, and all the interlude and conclusion are cut. 


From §t. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor (with organ, 
conducted by Sir Walford Davies) comes another of their 
exquisite hymn records, Columbia DB749 (10in., 2s. 6d.), 
this of Jesus Christ is risen to-day and Jesu, Lover of my Soul 


(to the tune Aberystwyth, here attributed not only to Joseph 


Parry but also D. T. Evans). What is so valuable in them is 
the treatment of a hymn as a piece of music (and that a setting 
of apoem). To reduce it to an example, notice the broadenings 
at some climaxes, yet the perfect, subtle musicianly judgment. 


From such a record as Columbia DB748 (10in., 2s. 6d.) it 
is difficult to understand William MacEwan’s title, ‘‘ World’s 
Sweetest Gospel Singer.’’ Most people will find it painfully 
loud in the home. The recording, however, seems notably 
successful. Here he gives God be with you till we meet again 
(Rankin and Tomer) and Some time we'll understand (Rev. 


Cornelius, D.D., and MceGranahan). 
C. M. CRABTREE, 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


HIDE NORENA (soprano).—Hymn to the Sun from Le Coq 
@’Or (Rimsky-Korsakov) and Mathilde’s cavatina from 


Act 2, William Tell (Rossini). In French. Orch. acc. 
under Defosse. Parlo. RO20177, 10in., 4s. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Comme autrefois dans la nuit 
sombre and C’est lui! mes yeux l’ont reconnu, Air, Act 2 
from The Pearl Fishers (Bizet). In two parts. In French. 
Orch. acc. under G. Cloéz. Parlo. RO20178, 10in., 4s. 

GITTA ALPAR (soprano) and HERBERT ERNST GROH 
(tenor).—One day a rapture ethereal from Act 1 and Let 
us fly from these walls from Act 3 of La Traviata (Verdi). 
In German. Orch. acc. under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. 
RO20176, 4s. 

LAURITZ MELCHIOR (tenor) and FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
(baritone).—Abendlich gliihend in himmlischer Gluth and 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR.—Euch macht ihr’s leicht from 
Act 3 of Die Meistersinger (Wagner). With L.S.O. 
H.M.V. D2000, 12in., 6s. 

CHALIAPINE (bass) and POZEMKOVSKY (tenor).—Mad 
Scene and Death of the Miller from Act 3 of Roussalka 
(Dargomizhsky). In Russian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
DB1531, 12in., 6s. 


GEORGES THILL (tenor)—La Marseillaise (Rouget de 
l’Isle) and Le Réve Passe (Krier and Haimer). In French. 
With Chorus and Garde Républicaine Band of France. 
Columbia DB745, 2s. 6d. 

BIANCA SCACCIATI (soprano), FRANCESCO MERLI (tenor) 
and NAZZARENO DE ANGELIS (bass).—Trio, Qui 
posa il fianco and Qual volutta trascorrere, from Act 3 
of I Lombardi (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. under 
Cav. Lorenzo Molajoli. Columbia LX162, 12in., 6s. 

HELENE GALS (soprano).—Piangerd from Julius Caesar 
(Handel), in Italian, and Vidit suum from Stabat Mater 
(Pergolesi), in Latin. Instr. acc. Parlo. E11195, 12in., 4s. 


Eidé Norena.—Singers are not half careful enough, I find, 
about the tone-colour that they use for their pieces, or, should 
I say, the choice of pieces that are suitable for their vocal 
limitations. Miss Norena possesses not only a charming 
voice, but remarkable facility, added to the capacity for 
singing high notes exquisitely in tune. The trouble is that she 
seems to have only one dark, serious tone, like an organ with 
no more than a single stop (if such a thing existed in these 
days) ; and she employs that one alone for the rendering of 
two airs of such opposite character as are sung in this record. 
The very name in the original French of Mathilde’s air, 
Sombres foréts (known in the Italian as Selva opaca), would 
suffice to indicate which of the two gains most by the fitness 
of the singer’s solitary timbre. Despite several little alterations 
and embellishments—happily not in the simple Rossinian 
cadenza—the interpretation of this lovely song is wholly 
delightful. On the other hand, I cannot for the aforesaid 
reason, honestly say that I am quite content with the Hymn 
to the Sun, from Le Cog d@’Or. It sounds too much like a 
solemn vocal exercise in chromatic descending passages, very 


clever and interesting technically, but utterly lacking in the 
note of joy and radiant happiness that it demands. So gifted 
and pleasing a vocalist ought surely to be able to give a little 
more thought to this important question of contrast. 

Ninon Vallin.—The air sung by Leila in the second act 
of Bizet’s opera, The Pearl Fishers, cannot be regarded as 
one of that composer’s happiest inspirations. Yet the fault 
was scarcely his, as I think you will agree on examining the 
subject-matter of the poem. It has, for instance, none or 
scarcely any of the dramatic motive contained in the more 
familiar Michaela’s song in Carmen. There you get fear and 
anxiety mingled with the quiet resolution that comes of trust 
in the aid of Providence, whereas in this piece (recorded in 
two parts) one finds little beyond the young lady’s self- 
comforting reflection that she is about to retire for the night 
with the protection of her watchful lover in close proximity 
to her chamber. No excitement, therefore, and little change 
of mood; but a graceful and ingratiating melody which 
Mme. Ninon Vallin, with her opulent tone, admirable method, 
and flawless purity of style, knows exactly how to make the 
most of. The accompaniment is well played by the orchestra 
under M. Cloéz and the recording leaves nothing to be desired. 

Gitta Alpar and Herbert E. Groh.—lf anything can reconcile 
the exigent listener to hackneyed Italian music sung in 
German, it will be when it is so artistically performed as are 
these duets for Violetta and Alfredo from the first and third 
acts of La Traviata. Both voices are of smooth and agreeable 
quality, while the singing is delightful because refined, easy, 
and unaffected. In their way they could not be improved upon. 

Lauritz Melchior and Friedrich Schorr.—Once more these 
trusty comrades give us a selection worth having from their 
rich Wagnerian store. It is nothing new, and probably would 
not be so welcome if it were ; yet I doubt whether they have 
recorded it before. It is the concluding portion of the duet 
for Walther and Hans Sachs from the third act of Die 
Meistersinger, with (on the reverse side) the noble passage in 
which Sachs acknowledges the salutations of the guilds after 
their procession to the banks of the Pegnitz. In the latter it is 
Friedrich Schorr who appropriates the lion’s share—in fact, 
the whole of the honours. In the duet Lauritz Melchior has 
the best of the bargain, seeing that his share includes the full 
statement of the Preisleid in all but its final glorified form, 
which is of course reserved for the open-air competition, or 
Nuremberg Eisteddfod, with the hand of the fair Eva for 
prize. Both artists sing splendidly, as usual ; and the London 
Symphony Orchestra takes the honours for a sonorous yet 
discreet rendering of the instrumentation, the name of the 
conductor not being stated. 

Chaliapine and Pozemkovsky.—There is much solo and very 
little duet in this excerpt—the former appropriated with our 
ready consent by the most distinguished of all Russian singers. 
He made a sensation at the Lyceum last summer with the 
Mad Scene and Death of the Miller'in the third act of Roussalka, 
and I for one am grateful that H.M.V. did not miss the 
opportunity of recording an episode so intensely dramatic 
and musically striking. Only a great actor like Chaliapine 
could have conceived it and only a singer of his calibre could 
have contrived to put into a gramophone record the amount 
of atmosphere and descriptive realism that he has here invested 
it with. It is simply astonishing from every viewpoint, and 
only the electrical process could have allowed of such an 
achievement. Note above all the pathetic melody of the‘ final 
theme and the quaint little touches where the tenor interjects 
a@ remark here and there. And it is all so essentially Russian. 

Georges Thill.—Singing for the multitude via the gramophone 
is evidently regarded in France as a patriotic duty. (It may 
also be a highly profitable proceeding ; but never mind that. 
There was a time, I believe, when our illustrious tenors, 
Braham and Sims Reeves, used to sing British nautical 
ballads for the same reason.) This is the first time, I fancy, 
that a leading tenor of the Paris Opéra has recorded the 
Marseillaise and a “ quick-step”’ ditty of the military type. 
Without enquiring further into the object I may say unhesitat- 
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ingly that the result is calculated to reconcile several thousand 
French conscripts to their year or years of military service. 
No voice can be too good for Rouget de l’Isle’s inspiring national 
air, and no living French tenor that I know of could sing either 
this or the lively marching song that goes with it more superbly 
or with greater entrain than Georges Thill. A good chorus 
and the band of the Garde Républicaine just make the thing 
perfect. As Hortense Schneider used to sing in La Grande- 
Duchesse, “‘ Ah! que j’aime les militaires.” 

Bianca Scacciati, F. Merli, and N. de Angelis.—These three 
excellent artists have raked up, for the benefit of Verdi-lovers, a 
highly effective trio from his early opera, I Lombardi, and if you 
are fond of the pre-T,rovatore style it cannot fail to give you a 
good deal of pleasure. The only number that I know in the 
opera is the tenor air, La mia letizia, which I used to warble 
in my youthful days ; but this trio is no less characteristic of 
the growing maestro, and, thoughI cannot explain why the tenor 
sings mostly in the subdued tone of a hero at the point of 
death (perhaps he is), the three voices between them manage to 
make out of its ingredients a very dramatic dish 4 la Verdi. 

Héléne Gals.—Rarely does one come across so accomplished 
a Handelian artist among German singers as this soprano. 
I consider her voice and style ideal for 18th century music, and 
can discover no flaw, unless it be a slightly excessive speed, 
in her rendering of the sublime air, Piangerd, from Handel’s 
opera of Julius Caesar. A few of the harmonies differ from 
those to which English ears were accustomed in the past and 
the sudden irruption of a modern piano in the quick middle 
passage is rather disturbing. But this cannot spoil the beauty 
of the music or the expressive melancholy of the singing. 
Fr. Gals displays a like perfection of phrasing and intonation 
in the lovely air from Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, together with 
the same faultless attack and sostenuto and not a suspicion of 
@ quiver in the tone. Wireless sopranos, please imitate ! 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


JOY FOR BABIES 


A long title sounds rather solemn, but The Standard Book 
of Traditional Songs and Tunes for Little Folk (Evans Bros., 
3s. 6d.) is full of gaiety. Mrs. Murray MacBain and Miss May 
Sarson, both practised workers among children, have put 
together nearly eighty songs, seven “‘ tunes which march, 
run, skip, gallop and dance,” and half a dozen lullabies, with 
the best old settings that can be found. You sing and play 
them to children, and they take hold of them, and do what 
they like with them. Some notes on how the songs grew will 
be liked by parents and teachers (the one includes the other, 
for every parent should teach his or her babes thus). Those 
who do not play may like records of the songs. Miss Annette 
Blackwell has recorded nearly thirty of them for Columbia 
(DB452 and 706). All who remember her sure insight into 
the heart of the upgrown folk-songs will be glad to note these 
discs. A happy book indeed : I know one little boy who must 
have it, and that right early. W. R. A. 





RECORD SERVICE ! 


DOES YOUR AVERAGE SPENDING POWER AMOUNT TO 


FOUR RECORDS EACH MONTH ? 





We have arranged for a section of cur staff to wait upon Lon- 
don customers at their convenience with a selection of records 
from our stock. Drop us a postcard or phone and we will 
arrange for our representative to call upon you, State numbers 
and titles you wish to hear and a convenient date and time. 


— FULL PARTICULARS BY RETURN — 


Full stocks of H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, ete. 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


GRAMOPHONE SALONS (1929) Ltd. 
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RECENT FRENCH H.M.V. 
RECORDS 


One of the most attractive albums ever issued by the 
Cie. Francaise du Gramophone is that of Berlioz’s La 
Damnation de Faust (ten plum-label records Nos. L886—L895) . 


Though adapted for the operatic stage by Raoul Gunsberg 
at a later date, Berlioz’s Faust was originally conceived as a 
** dramatic legend,” in four parts, for the concert platform, 
and it is in its original form that we usually hear it in England. 
The action, therefore, being superimposed, is not missed in the 
same way as it is in the case of some operatic albums. 


The cast is :—Marguerite—Mlle. Mireille Berthon ; Faust— 
José de Trevi; Méphistoph‘lés—Chas. Panzéra; Brander— 
Louis Morturier. At first sight Panzéra struck me as a curious 
choice for Méphistophélés, much as I admire his art, but he 
stands up to this difficult réle splendidly. Mireille Berthon 
and Morturier are obvious choices to all who have heard them 
on their records. José de Trevi is unfamiliar to me but makes 
an excellent Faust both vocally and temperamentally. 


The chorus is of the Chorale Saint-Gervais, the orchestra is 
chosen from members of the Pasdeloup Orchestra and Piero 
Coppola is in charge. 

The performance is first-rate throughout and the only flaw 
(a very minor one) in the recording is that the soloists are 
sometimes (by no means always) a shade too prominent or 
the chorus is a shade too reticent, whichever you will. 


"For those who wish to sample this fine album I recommend 

especially No. L888, which contains the Reveller’s Chorus in 
Auerbach’s cellar, Brander’s “ Song of the Rat,” the superbly 
ironical ‘‘ Amen Fugue ” and Méphistophélés’ ‘‘ Song of the 
Flea ’’; and Nos. L889 and 890 which contain a good slice 
from the scene on the banks of the Elbe including 
Méphistophélis’ song “ Voici des Roses,’’ the Chorus of 
Gnémes and Sylphs and the Dance of the Sylphs, the Soldiers’ 
Chorus and the Song of the Students. Particularly beautiful 
is the playing and recording of the gossamer-like web of 
melody and harmony over the ’cellos pedal point which com- 
prises the Dance of the Sylphs. The pianissimo timpani and 
harp at the end are perfectly poised. 


Two charming ten-inch records contain a Concerto in 
G major for Harpsichord, two violins and ’cello by John 
Christian Bach, the youngest son of John Sebastian, who spent 
much of his time in England. The inscription on the original 
edition printed by Welcker in London shows it to be one of 
six Concertos for the harpsichord or pianoforte with “‘ accom- 
panyments for two violons and a violoncello ’’ dedicated to 
“Her Majesty Charlotta, Queen of Great Britain.” 


This is a delightful little work of three movements of which 
the opening Allegro is particularly charming. The playing 
of Mme. Rolsgen-Champion and Mm. Bronschwak, Perlemulter 
and Pascal is virile and the recording is good. 


La Société d’Etudes Mozartiennes was founded a few months 
ago to give to the public the lesser-known works of Mozart. 
Joined by the Basle Kammerchor under the direction of 
Paul Sacher, they have made two records of choruses from 
Idomeneo. This is @ very welcome novelty. The singing is 
good, asis the playing of the orchestra, though better unanimity 
between the two is desirable. The titles of the choruses are 
Qual Nuovo terrore, Corriamo fuggiamo, Placido e il mar, 
Nettuno s° onori, O voto tremendo, Godiam la pace, Stupenda 
vittoria and Scenda amor. The numbers of these records are 
L899 and L900. 


Finally, M. Vanni-Marcoux sings two French songs. 
Cantabille (dedicated to Mme. Pompadour) has a hymn-like 
refrain and Chanson Normande—a popular song of the 18th 
Century—is very jolly. This is a very attractive little disc. 

W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Orchestral 


What an unfailing artist Marek Weber, is! Month after 
nonth we get charming records from his orchestra that are 
ilways of familiar melodies yet have that freshness which is 
uch @ credit to arranger and 
rchestra. This month we have 


From Vienna this month we get two lively pieces, Feurfest, 
Polka, and Im Galopp played by Johann Strauss and his own 
Viennese Orchestra (Parlo. R1139, 2s. 6d.) and Edith Lorand’s 
Orchestra playing The Dollar Princess, waltz, and The Last 
Waltz (Parlo. R1140, 2s. 6d.). The Dajos Bela Orchestra play 
what is described as a Jazz Fantasy on The Blue Danube 
(Parlo. R1141); it seemed to me very little different from 
most spirited renderings of this much-tried melody. 

An old favourite turns up again on Panachord 25120 (1s. 6d.) 
in the shape of The Naughty Waltz that was so popular some 
years ago. 


Harmony 
I wonder what imp of mischief prompted the powers at 
H.M.V. to pair The Revellers and The Comedy Harmonists 
on the same record (H.M.V. B4077, 2s. 6d.). The comparison 
has always been obvious and now it is thrust upon us ; despite 
the more attractive title, Dancing in the dark, sung by the 
Americans, I am still pro-German. 
The only ‘‘ double turn ” that appealed to me from a bunch 
consisting of Layton and John- 
stone (Col. DB739, 740, 757, 758, 





1 Waltz Dream, a pot-pourri of 
Oscar Straus’s waltzes arranged 
by Dostal (H.M.V. B3895, 2s. 6d.), 
and The Rosary and Mighty lak’ 
a Rose (H.M.V. B3897). Person- 
ally I prefer the former on every 
point, but the latter will un- 
doubtedly prove popular to lovers 
of these famous ballads. 

My main impression of Offen- 
bachiana played by Herman 
Finck’s Orchestra is the magnifi- 
cence of the recording ; the music 
is deliciously tuneful and well 
arranged and the _ clearness 
with which each section of the 
orchestra is recorded makes this 
a record to listen to intently over 
and over again to discover fresh 
beauties (Col. DX327, 4s.). 

A noteworthy addition to the 
repertoire of light orchestral 
music is Fibich’s Poem played 
with grace and dexterity by a 
Viennese Salon Orchestra (Broad- 
cast Twelve 3154, 1s. 6d.) backed 
with the less welcome Humoresque 
of Dvorak. 

The Bohemians (Col. DB746, 
2s. 6d.) live up to their name in 
Waldteufel’s My Dream and 
Rose Mousse (Bose) and Sandler 
seems to have caught the gipsy 
strain in Black Eyes and Sou- 
venir ad Ukraine (Col. DB752, 
2s. 6d.); Sandler’s brilliance 





A SELECTED LIST. Is. 


Enigma Variations, Col. DX322-5. 
Peer Gynt Suite, Broadcast 5265. 
Chaliapine and Pozemkovsky, H.M.V. DB1531. 
Melchior and Schorr, H.M.V. DB2000. 
Tauber, Parlo. RO20175. 
Tom Burke, Imperial Z117. 
John Thorne, Panachord 25121. 
Leonard Gowings, Decca F2741. 
Offenbachiana, Col. DX327. 
Grand Massed Brass Band, Regal MR500. 
Marek Weber, H.M.V. B3895. 

- Violet Loraine Medley, H.M.V. ©2357. 
Albert Richardson, Zono. 6060. 
Leonard Henry, Sterno 896. 


2s. 6d. each), Bob and Alf 
Pearson (Broadcast Twelve 3146, 
ls. 6d., and Imperial 2641, 
3d.), Barrett and Sullivan 
(Regal MR510, 1s. 6d.), Mellow 
and Rich (Broadcast 805, 1s.), 
Jean Glyn and Max Winn (Decca 
F2736, 1s. 6d.), were Peggy 
Cochrane and Patrick Yorke in 
I wouldn’t change you for the 
world and I wanna be loved by 
you (Broadcast Twelve 3152, 
ls. 6d.), which seemed to me to 
be played and sung with origin- 
ality and enthusiasm, 


Almost in Confidence 


There is a little heap of 
records which I am approaching 
with some trepidation as I feel 
that perhaps some readers may 
be a little annoyed at finding 
them buried in the depths of the 
Miscellaneous pages. They are 
all of well-known ballads, sung, 
for the most part, by well-known 
singers of the front rank. 

Firstly, there is Richard Tauber 
singing as gloriously as ever in 
The Merry Widow Waltz and 
Heuberger’s In Chambre Separéé 
from “ The Opera Ball’”’ (Parlo. 
RO20175, 4s.). Then there is 
Leonard Gowings singing that 
exquisite Faery Song from ‘“‘ The 


Lonpon EbiIror. 








is so consistent that criticism 
seems impertinent. 

Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours from “‘ La Gioconda”’ is 
dainty fare and one can praise The Regency Orchestra for 
the excellence of the performance and the price (Sterno 892, 
Is. 3d.). 

I liked Alfredo Campoli’s elaboration of a simple theme called 
Old Vienna Moon (Decca F2809, Is. 6d.) backed with a 
competent Selection from “‘ Congress Dances.” It seemed to 
me to contain much more of the feeling of moonlight than a 
workmanlike performance of Ketelbey’s In the Moonlight by 
The London Palladium Orchestra (H.M.V. C2309, 4s.) backed 
by Wedgwood Blue. 


Immortal Hour,” now on in 
London, backed, disappointingly, 
with J love the Moon (Decca F2741, 1s. 6d.), and a fine tenor 
Frederick Hardy, whose name is strange to me, in For You 
Alone and Mountain Lovers (Sterno 894, ls. 3d.); George 
Baker, veteran among recorders, in J travel the road, who 
cares and Give me the rolling sea (Decca F2738), and lastly 
Harry Welchman and Theatre Chorus in Theatre Memories 
(Col. DB754, 2s. 6d.) of such songs as The Desert Song and 
New Moon. 

All these are first rate in every way, recording, material and 
performance. I advise you to hear any or all of them at your 
nearest dealer’s. 
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Selections and Musical Comedies 

Quite the most remarkable record in this group is a “ Poet 
and Peasant ’’ Vocal Overture, arranged by Henry Geehl and 
performed by The Empire Chorus and Military Band (Parlo. 
R1134, 2s. 6d.). This novel idea is as vigorously carried out 
as the description of the participants would lead you to expect. 
Also novel is the Selection of Haydn Wood Songs sung by 
The British Male Octet (Broadcast Twelve 3153, ls. 6d.), but 
I fail to see why Because should occupy the whole of the second 
side. This is, frankly, pour r.re. 

Continuing the Parlophone ‘‘ Old Time Variety Series ”’ is 
a Selection of Vesta Tilley’s Songs (Parlo. R1147, 2s. 6d.), 
excellently sung in true Tilley tradition by Ray Wallace. 

Also on Parlophone (R1148) is a Leslie Stuart Medley, 
played by the light-fingered Patricia Rossborough, and while 
on the subject of songs of the past, Old Music Hall Memories, 
played by Nat Star’s Orchestra (Sterno 886, ls. 3d.), is worthy 
of mention, 

The Savoy Light Opera Singers are always first-class, and 
their contributions this month are Vocal Gems from ‘“ The 
Bohemian Girl’? (Winner L5456, 2s.) and ‘La Poupée ”’ 
(Winner L5457) which has just enjoyed a revival at Daly’s. 

Since our last issue ‘‘ Helen ” has made her bow to London 
audiences and Charles Prentice and his Orchestra present us 
opportunely with a Selection of these charming Offenbach 
melodies (Col. DX330, 12in., 4s.). 

Specially brought forward for issue on March Ist by Columbia 
are two records by The Columbia Light Opera Company of 
firstly Vocal Gems from “‘ Helen” which occupies both sides 
of DX331 (12in., 4s.) and secondly Vocal Gems from “ Bow 
Bells ” on one side of DX332 and from ‘‘ Hold My Hand” 
on the other. These records are, of course, thoroughly well 
done, as is customary with this competent ‘‘ house ” company. 

For those who want the theatre artists in the best tunes 
from ‘‘ Bow Bells” and “‘ Hold My Hand ”’ there are Binnie 
Hale in You're Blasé and with André Randall in Mona Lisa 
(Col. DB743, 2s. 6d.) and Sonnie Hale and Jessie Matthews in 
Hold my hand and Turn on the music (Col. DB760). For 
those who just want a jolly piano Selection from both plays, 
there is Patricia Rossborough on Parlo. R1136 (2s. 6d.). 


Yodelling a la Mode 


A yodelling prima-donna is something of a rarity—on 
records at any rate—what vocal tricks prima donnas indulge 
in in private is none of our affair. Minna Reverelli un- 
doubtedly has the vocal abilities of a prima donna, and can 
yodel, but whether the combination is a desirable one, I must 
leave you to decide for yourself (Parlo. R1145, 2s. 6d.); I 
found it more distressing than Jenny Howard’s version of 
Obadiah’s Mother and The mocking bird went cuckoo (Winner 
5461, ls. 6d.). 

Mary Charles, a newcomer, is described as a “‘ comedienne ” 
on the label of Columbia DB756 (2s. 6d.), which is, however, 
no excuse for bad taste. 

Binnie Hale as a gramophone artist never seems to me to 
have achieved the success that her talents as an actress would 
seem to indicate ; perhaps her charming record of Dancing in 
the dark and As time goes by (Col. DB755, 2s. 6d.) is the beginning 
of a new era in her recording career. Dancing in the dark is 
the perfect song for Greta Keller, and she has not been slow 
to grasp the beauty it offers (Decca F2799, 1s. 6d.) ; she makes 
Just because I lost my heart to you entirely attractive in her 
own inimitable way (Decca F2689). But then, I am a Keller 
fan and merely sigh when she is slightly off the note. 

I am told that rhythmically Ruth Etting is a back number, 
but there must be countless people like myself who still find 
her best records charming, and will get a good deal of pleasure 
out of her singing of Shine on, Harvest moon (Imperial 2645, 
ls. 6d.), Home (Imperial 2652), and The Cuban Love Song 
(Regal MR507, Is. 6d.). 


Miss Olive’ Groves has recorded An Old Violin for Decca 
(F2773, 1s. 6d.) with violin obbligato supplied by Alfredo 
Campoli, backed with By the waters of Minnetonka. Miss 
Natalie Grey has recorded charmingly the two songs from 
“Congress Dances,” Live, love and laugh and Just once for 
all time (Imperial 2649, Is. 3d.). 


Home, Sweet Home 

Films, they tell us, are going to be of the simple, sentimental 
kind in future; ‘‘ Bad Girl” started the craze for ‘‘ human ”’ 
stories as opposed to the glamorous ‘“‘ Woman of the World ”’ 
all sex-appeal star. And this new cycle is, of course, reflected 
in the popular songs of the day. The great hit just now is 
Home, which, I imagine, will easily win ‘‘ The Music Seller ”’ 
medal for the greatest number of recordings during February. 
For Is. 6d. you can have it sung with equal intensity by 
Maurice Elwin (Decca F2800), The Street Singer (Panachord 
25126), Raymond Allan (Winner 5455) or Allan O’Sullivan 
(Regal MR509, ls. 6d.), and for threepence less by Norman. 
Lampert (Sterno 895); if I were faced with the awful choice 
I think I should hesitatingly choose the Winner. 

Of quite different sentiment but written so charmingly by 
that uncanny trio de Sylva, Brown and Henderson, is You try 
somebody else, which is recorded for American admirers by the 
deep-voiced Russ Colombo (H.M.V. B4074, 2s. 6d.) and for the 
English Englishman by Leslie Holmes (Regal MR511, Is. 6d.). 

Ord Hamilton, who was recently injured in a riding accident, 
sings Life is just a bowl of cherries and My Song (Decca F2781, 
ls. 6d.) with much the same kind of English charm as Jack 
Gordon in One more kiss, then good-night and Life's Desire 
(Imperial 2651, 1s. 3d.). 

Three records which all have that something different about 
them are Leslie Hutchinson’s rendering of one of the most 
interesting tunes of the year, Dancing in the dark (Parlo. 
R1132, 2s. 6d.) ; Georges Seversky the latest cabaret ‘‘ craze ”’ 
in The Gipsy Camp and Things I never knew till now (Parlo. 
R1135, 2s. 6d.), and lastly Jack Buchanan with his croaking 
apology for a voice in the two songs from his new English film 
“Good Night, Vienna ’’ (H.M.V. B4083, 2s. 6d.). 


Curtosities 

There seem to be even more Hawaiian records than usual 
this month ; the music is particularly pleasing in these sunny 
winter days. Frank Ferera’s Hawaiian Trio are on both 
Parlophone (R1130, 2s. 6d., The Cuban Love Song and Tell 
me with a love song) and Panachord (25094, ls. 6d., Ua Like 
No A like and One, two, three, four); The Waikiki Serenaders 
give a new light on Ay, Ay, Ay backed with the never-failing 
Aloha Oc (Broadcast 807, 1s.),and even the Orchestra Mascotte 
has been infected to the extent of giving us Hawaiian Memories 
(Parlo. R1142, 2s. 6d.). 

Palakiko and Paaluhi play conventional dance tunes on 
Brunswick 1298. (2s. 6d.), and on. Imperial. 2640 (1s. 3d.) we 
have Roy Smeck’s Vita Trio gone mad in 12th Street Rag and 
Farewell Blues. 

Accordeon music inevitably conjures up for me pictures of 
continental cafés as seen in French films and The London 
Piano-Accordeon Band playing There’s something in your eyes 
(Regal MR513, 1s. 6d.) seems much more the sort of music 
accordeonists should play than The Angel’s Lullaby (Regal 
MR514) or The Yodelling Mountaineer (Sterno 890, 1s. 3d.). 

More and more diverse instruments are recorded every 
month; in addition to two cornet solos by James Wornell 
(Panachord, 25116, 1s. 6d.), xylophone solos by Rudy Starita 
(Col. DB742, 2s. 6d.) and another Mammoth Fair Organ record 
(Regal MR502, 1s. 6d.) we now have Troise and the Mandoliners 
(Regal MR512), Constantin Viadscu who made such a brilliant 
debut on H.M.V. last month, now on Parlophone (R1149, 
2s. 6d.) playing two cymbalum solos, Rudy Starita playing 
bell solos (Winner 5465, 1s. 6d.), and most amazing of all, 
handbells and carillochimes by The Famous Barnado Musical 
Boys (Regal MR503, Is. 6d.). I suppose people spend their 
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hard-earned money on these oddities, but I prefer the strange 
talent of Jim Sherry who imitates birds (Broadcast 813, Is.) 
and, with the assistance of his four brothers, does step dancing. 


Cinemorganists 

After this galaxy of sound, cinema organists are compara- 
tively soothing. Soothing indeed are Harry Davidson playing 
A Perfect Day and Love’s Old Sweet Song (Winner 5463, 1s. 6d.) 
and Alex Taylor playing Close your eyes (Decca F2808, 1s. 6d.). 
Edward O’Henry has forsaken the ephemeral dance tune for the 
famous Toselli Serenata and Mendelssohn’s On wings of song 
(Broadcast Twelve 3147, ls. 6d.). He is equally at home in 
this genre. Quite the most ingenious of this month’s organ 
records is Terence Casey’s Wedding of the Parades and Parade 
of the Weddings (Col. DB741, 2s. 6d.). Comprised of such 
favourites as The wedding of the painted doll and When the 
Guards are on parade, the idea is carried, out with such fire and 
gusto that the record becomes a triumph of recording as well 
as of organistic skill. 

Trees played by Sidney Torch (Regal MR508, 1s. 6d.), 
The Warbler’s Serenade played by Terence Casey (Col. DB753, 
2s. 6d.), Speak to me of love played by Reginald Dixon (Sterno 
893, 1s. 3d.) and A faded summer love played by Quentin 
Maclean (Col. DB759, 2s. 6d.) tell their own tale of love’s 
young dream in no uncertain strain. 

Reginald Foort makes his debut on Imperial records with 
yet another T7'rees and Home (Imperial 2648). The organ is the 
new Wiirlitzer at The Regal, Kingston, where Foort is now 
enchanting Kingstonian cinemagoers. 


Mush 


Naw, I don’t wanna be rich seems to be the most popular 
sentiment among the ‘ hobo-hill-billy ’’ singers, which is perhaps 
a good thing. Carson Robison gives his reasons with his usual 
directness on Imperial 2642 (ls. 3d.) and Monte Hunter on 
Broadcast 802 (1s.). 

You should hear the sad story of The Dying Mountaineer 
as sung by Douglas and Douglas on Regal MR505 (1s. 6d.) ; 
this is on a par with the songs of the MeCravy Brothers (Pana- 
chord 25169, 70 and 71, ls. 6d. each). 

Who threw the mush in grandpa’s whiskers ? is @ title whose 
promise is not fulfilled in the song, but Hoopee Scoopee on the 
reverse has @ quaint attractiveness. The singer is Bobbie 
Gregory (Parlo. R1131, 2s. 6d.). 

Frank Crumit never fails to charm, and his own adaptation of 
Little Brown Jug (H.M.V. B4059, 2s. 6d.) is almost as charming 
as The Three Trees revived by Albert Whelan on Decca F2697 
(1s. 6d.). 

One of the jolliest yodelling records I have heard for some 
time is I must have a drink before I yodel sung by Vango, 
assisted by The Million-Airs (Decca F2747, ls. 6d.), and if 
you enjoyed Whoa, Buck, Whoa by The Three Georgian 
Crackers a month or two ago I think you will like Hannah, 
my love and Why did they dig Ma’s grave so deep? (Regal MR504, 
ls. 6d.). 





The Publishers of “ TREES” have pleasure in announcing 
the release of a new song by HAYDN WOOD 
entitled 


I WANT YOUR HEART] 


Words by Desmond Carter 
Published in Bp (C—Eb), C (D—F) and D (E—G) 


Price 2/- net (by post, 2/1) 
CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd. 


50, New Bond Street, London, W.|! 
And of all Music Sellers. . 











Naughty and Nautical 


Leonard Henry has the happy knack of getting his personality 
on to his records with the same ease as he “‘ gets over’”’ on the 
wireless. Like all comedians, he occasionally lapses into 
vulgarity, but his record of Ah / is blamelessly amusing (Sterno 
896, ls. 3d.) and amused me far more than Harold Walden 
(Imperial 2650, ls. 3d.) in Market Gardening and If things were 
to happen just so. Norman Long is as near the knuckle as 
usual in The bushes at the bottom of the garden and gives expres- 
sion to the usual criticisms of the modern miss in Grandma’s 
days and nowadays (Col. DB738, 2s. 6d.), a peculiarly cumber- 
some title. 

Barnacle Bill is back again on Broadcast 811 (ls.) which 
brings us quite naturally to the two nautical songs of the 
moment, Once aboard the lugger and He played his Ukelele as 
the ship went down. Both these tunes are recorded by every 
company with very little to choose between them. I preferred 
Randolph Sutton’s double-sided version (Imperial 2644, 1s. 3d.) 
to Bobbie Comber’s (Broadcast 803, 1s.) which is backed with 
Fanny, the Fireman’s Daughter, or to Ray Starita’s (Sterno 885, 
ls. 3d.), which has that amusing song Running round the trees 
as its complement. 

The only way in which Leslie Holmes’ record, of the Ukulele 
song (Regal MR518, ls. 6d.) is better than Jay Wilbur’s 
(Imperial 2646, 1s. 3d.), Fred and Leslie Gilbert’s (Broadcast 
Twelve 3151, 1s. 6d.), Billy Seymour’s (Sterno 882, ls. 3d.) or 
George Buck’s (Winner 5471, ls. 6d.) is that the words are 
clearer, which may or may not prove the deciding factor to 
the bewildered purchaser. 

Two sketches which will probably amuse some people vastly 
and leave others quite cold are Denis O’Neil in Mrs. Dooley 
takes a Turkish bath (Panachord 25161, 1s. 6d.) which has a very 
clever giggling episode on the second side, and a very American 
sketch called A smash and grab raid by Haver and Lee (Col. 
DB747, 2s. 6d.) which has one or two really comical cracks, 
somewhat in the Black Crows tradition. 


Flexible Records 


Only Filmophones have come in for review this month ; 
but there are plenty of them (the February list), and without 
exceptim they have played without any hitch under normal 
conditions with their own trailing needles. The titles are all 
popular, and up-to-date, and there is no lack of volume or 
clarity in the performances. What appears to be lacking is 
‘top and bottom,” and the only bad effect of this on the ear 
is the shrillness of some violin passages. From the twenty 
records or so which are no heavier or bulkier than four ordinary 
discs, I recommend Olive Groves in The Dancing Lesson, which, 
however, shé takes too fast (365, 1s. 6d.), and Fred Douglas in 
Climbing up the golden stairs and A high silk hat and a gold top 
walking cane (421). 


Oddments 


Jules Bledsoe is the original singer of Ol’ Man River and he 
has now recorded it for Decca (K631, 12in., 2s. 6d.). I still 
recoil from the inartistic over-stressing of emotion that this 
singer indulges in. It is a pity, for he has a fine voice. 

Our own Roy Henderson and his Male Voice Quintet (Decca 
F2782, ls. 6d.) are excellent in Marching through Georgia and 
Old Folks at Home. 

Most radio listeners will recognise the narrator’s voice in 
Part 1 of The Ceremony of the Keys (Parlo. R1150, 2s. 6d.) ; 
personally, I found this first part more interesting than the 
actual ceremony on the second side, but the record is a good 
idea well carried out. 

Since writing this, I have the H.M.V. record (C 2358, 12in., 
4s.) which is the genuine Ceremony recorded in The Tower 
itself. It is a historical document of great value, and a 
triumph of recording in.situ. . It increases.my respect for the 
ingenuity of the.Parlophone imitation. 
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De Groot and Herbert Dawson have already proved themselves 
a happily blended pair, and in their latest effort, Softly awakes 
my heart and Moszkowski’s Serenata, they provide another 
example of art allied to popular fancy (H.M.V. B4070, 2s. 6d.). 


Imperial Twelves 

The twelve-inch records hitherto called Crystalate are now 
issued, as is fit, under the Imperial label, and this month’s 
additions to the infant series consist of two more vocal selections 
from operas in English, performed by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company conducted by Arthur Hammond, Rigoletio (Z116, 
12in., 2s.) and Lohengrin (Z117). They are, needless to say, 
good value for money ; but beyond that there is not much to 
say about them. The ear trained by red label celebrities is 
too prone to observe blemishes and inadequacies ; it does not 
give due measure of praise to sound, true singing of familiar 
airs and several excellently presented passages. 

On .Z114 Franz Hoffmann and his Orchestra, who sing as 
well as play, deal handsomely with the pure tushery of 
Ketelbey’s The Sacred Hour and In the Mystic Land of Egypt. 
This should be a very popular record. 

The best of the batch, however, is Tom Burke with orchestral 
accompaniment in Tosti’s My Dreams and Lehar’s You are 
my heart's delight (Z117), the latter containing one verse in 
German. This is really fine and may be very highly com- 
mended. The softer passages are in Burke’s loveliest style. 


Some Dance Records 

Each month it falls to the lot of Peppering to listen to some 
thirty or more dance records that are crowded out of 
Mr. Edgar Jackson’s pages for one reason or another. It is 
impossible and impracticable to review them all at length, so 
they are sifted carefully and offered as a short list of what I 


* 


consider either the best performances of the titles given or 
the best coupling, or both. Here is this month’s list. Mona 
Lisa from “ Bow Bells”’ and Hold my hand from the Gaiety 
show played by Jock McDermott and his Band (Winner 5458, 
ls. 6d.) ;, Oh! Mo’nah played by Harry Roy and his R.K.Olians 
(Broadcast 809, Is.) ; By the fireside by the same band (814) ; 
Home by Jay Wilbur’s Band (Imperial 2639, 1s. 3d.) ; Goofus 
and I like to hear a Military Band played by Ray Starita and 
his Ambassadors (Sterno 884, ls. 3d.); and a new comedy 
number called Hello Twins played by Billy Seymour and the 
Boys (Sterno 889). 


Late H.M.V.s 


There are half-a-dozen H.M.V.’s from the March list that 
have arrived just as we are going topress. The mostinteresting 
is a twelve-inch Medley sung by Violet Loraine of her most 
famous songs (H.M.V. C2357, 4s.) ; it will conjure up a good 
many recollections for most of us of war-time shows, and the 
vivid personality of Miss Loraine which still radiates through 
the medium of the gramophone. 

An amusing story called The Punter’s Lament, of which 
the versatile Ray Noble is part author, is played by his New 
Mayfair Orchestra with another of these novelty records on the 
reverse in which there are numerous alternatives and the scheme 
is a gambling game for parties—interesting but a little too 
rowdy and difficult to explain. (B4085, 2s. 6d.) 

A delightful record is by an unnamed Hungarian Gypsy Band 
playing Blue forget-me-not and Play Gypsy (B4082, 2s. 6d.). 
For the rest, Raie da Costa gives Heykens’ Serenade its due 
(B4080), Pat Waddington is as charming as usual (B4086), and 
W.A.C. will tell you what he thinks of B4073 next month. 


PEPPERING. 


+ * 


PETER MAURICE SCORES AGAIN 


HOME 


THE HUNDRED PER CENT. RECORDED SUCCESSES 


MY MYSTERY GIRL 





THE PETER MAURICE MUSIC COMPANY Lop. 
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* From ‘fFazz’ to Rhythm” 


Fred Elizalde and Christopher Stone in an illustration of the 
progress of modern dance music 


ROM “ Jazz’? to Rhythm (on two sides of 12in. Decca K637) seems to 

me the most important record issued for some time, because it is the 

first recorded attempt to explain in a form likely to interest and be 
intelligible to the general public the meaning of style in dance music, 
and how it has changed and improved during the past decade. It is in 
the form of a piano solo by Fred Elizalde, the brilliant young pianist and 
composer, who for some time directed at the Savoy Hotel the most 
advanced dance band that has ever played for any length of time in this 
country, with explanatory dialogue by Christopher Stone. 

In view of the fact that I had a small share in the production of the 
record, to the extent of putting a couple of full stops in the dialogue 
written by Dick Pearson, and that Mr. Stone is the London Editor of 
this paper, it has been decided that it would be better if someone else 
reviewed it, and it has consequently been handed to Mr. Basil Maine, 
the eminent critic of the Morning Post, whose views on it will be found on 
page 417. I shall read every word Mr. Maine writes with the utmost 
avidity, for it will be so interesting to discover whether these authorities 
on straight music, of which Mr. Maine is admittedly one of the greatest, 
are at last beginning to tumble to what dance music is all about. As a 
famous West End dance band leader put it to me, they have, by giving 
him From Jazz to Rhythm to review, put Mr. Maine, and not Elizalde, 
on trial ; we all know Elizalde’s capabilities when it comes to a question 
of music of this sort. 


Since he left the Savoy Hotel, young Elizalde has been on a world- 
tour, conducting some of the most famous orchestras, including the 
Madrid Symphony, in his own classical compositions. Now he has 
taken up a permanent residence in Paris, and Decca have secured him as 
an exclusive Artist. 

Two of his piano solos, J would do it for you and For You (waltz) are 
on Decca F2810, and, as we are discussing him, I might as well deal with 
them now. Those who are familiar with Elizalde’s work will learn with 
some surprise that both performances are essentially commercial : there 
is nothing hot or modernistic about either of them. Personally, I 
cannot help feeling sorry that Elizalde should be used for this sort of 
thing, which gives him little scope to use his brilliant creative imagination 
any more than it calls for any of the executive ability and appreciation 
of advanced rhythm which those who have heard him on other occasions 
know him to possess. But even in these simple, tuneful performances 
the real Elizalde is not completely denied us, as all will realise by 
comparing his artistic little touches of originality with the gaudy, jazzy 
stuff which so many other popular recording pianists manage to make 
the public believe is the acme of modernity in rhythmic exploitation. 

The recording is distinctly good, but even so, I have a complaint. 
I know for a fact that many people are refraining from buying Decca 


EDGAR JACKSON 


Some delightful new tunes 


The month is conspicuous for some unusually delightful new “ sweet 
melody ”’ tunes. 

Ray Noble, the young British composer whose Good-night, sweetheart 
was not only a hit here, but the biggest seller of its day in America, 
has a new number called By the fireside. Although this title would have 
been more suitable for issue in the late Autumn, I suppose we still have 
enough winter left to make it appropriate. Anyway it should be a 
bigger hit than Good-night, sweetheart, for it is an even more tuneful 
melody. 


Perhaps it is not surprising to find that the best record of it is by 
Ray Noble and His New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6131 
backed with Put your little arms around me by the same band). Ray 
has had the pluck to take it slowly enough to give full effect to the beauty 
of the melody, and his full, but comparatively simple, orchestration, 
together with the fine tone and good balance of the band, have produced 
a lovely warm richness of colour. Al Bowlly’s singing is really thrilling. 
The Savoy Orpheans (v) (Col. CB412—backed with Consolation by the 
same band) and Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Orchestra (v) (Regal MR520— 
backed with the waltz We'll be together again, also by Jack Payne) do 
not grip with the same strength. Both suffer from comparatively weak 
vocals (Jack Plant and Billy Scott-Coomber, respectively), and the former, 
though very sweet, is rather milk-and-watery, while the latter is slightly 
too fast and rhythmically too ‘‘ dancy ” for the type of numbers. 


The Filmophone by the New Cumberland Dance Orchestra (v) (399- 
backed with the same band playing the waltz Save the last dance for me) 
is particularly good, but its hardly surprising as there is no such band 
as the New Cumberland Dance Orchestra, nor for that matter do many 
of the others they have in their list exist. They are just names used 
for pick-up combinations of the best West-End dance musicians, and an 
idea of the quality of the talent employed may be gathered from the 
fact that Sam Brown is the vocalist in this particular record. The 
recording is decidedly good. As many of you, I understand. use these 
pretty, flexible records for teapot stands, decorating your walls, etc., I 
add that the colour of By the fireside is peacock blue, Then there is the 
Panachord by Will Osborne and His Orchestra (v) (Anier.) (25164—backed 
with Dancing in the dark by Art Kahn and His Orchestra). This is a 
very clean performance, brightly recorded, and compares favourably 
with the Filmophone. 


LATE ARRIVALS.— By the fireside (v) and One of us Wrong (v) by 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra (Decca F2802)—both very pleasing 
straightforward melody interpretations. By the fireside is amongst the 
best of this number. 


Another beautiful number is Home. This is available by Ambrose 
and His Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 6134), Jack Hylton and His Orchestra (v) 
(Decca F2796), the backings to both of which are the waltz My heart 
is bluer than your eyes, by respectively the same bands, Jack Payne and 


records because so many.of them 
fail to operate the antomatic stops, 
and on automatic record changing 
machines. It is because the run-off 
track is not taken near enough to 
the centre of the disc. As this 
drawback is so easily remedied 
perhaps Decca will give it their 
attention. 


—.>—————_ 


WING to shortage of space, review of a number of records, including 
some by the Savoy Hotel Orpheans and The Masqueraders on 
Columbia, Jack Hylton, Henry Hall and Arthur Lally and the Million- 

Airs on Decca, Ben Selvin’s Orchestra (Amer.) on Parlophone, Billy 
Cotton, The Midnight Minstrels and Sidney Kyte’s Piccadilly Hotel Dance 
Band on Regal, is omitted. The names of the bands considered in con- 
junction with the titles they have recorded speak for themselves.” 


His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v) 
(Regal MR519—backed with the 
waltz My mystery girl (v), also by 
Jack Payne), The Masqueraders (v) 
(Col. CB409—backed with Actions 
speak louder than words by the 
Masqueraders), and vocally by 
Mildred Bailey (Amer.) (H.M.V. 
B4084—backed with the same 
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artist, who is one of the vocalists with Paul Whiteman, singing T'oo Late). 
Personally, I like best Mildred Bailey’s vocal version, but in case you 
prefer it by orchestra we had better see how these compare. Ambrose’s 
is beautifully played and recorded and has a novel vocal effect by way 
of introduction, but it is spoilt by being played too quickly, a trap into 
which Ambrose fell with Who am I? As regards tempo and suitability 
of rhythmic style the Masqueraders’ is the best, but it is rather insipid. 
This band has yet to learn the lesson Ray Noble teaches so ably in By 
the fireside, how to play slowly without losing grip and personality. Also 
I don’t like the vocal. Jack Plant is far too academic and sounds old- 
fashioned in consequence. © So it comes to a choice between Jack Payne 
and Jack Hylton.. There is more variety of effects in the Jack Payne, 
but taken all round I think the Hylton captures the spirit of the song 
better. 


By the way, it may interest you to know that the Masqueraders 
are none other than the Savoy Hotel Orpheans without Howard Jacobs, 
Laurie Payne taking his place as Ist saxophone, and Bob Wise completing 
the section. 


And yet another lovely new tune is Dancing in the dark, from the 
American musical comedy “‘ The Band Wagon.” It is recorded by 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra (v) (Decca F2786—backed with a selection 
of the waltzes from ‘“‘ Helen ’’), Ambrose and His Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6132—coupled with One more kiss and then good night), The Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans (v) (Col. CB40—on the reverse of which is Have you 
forgotten ?), Jacques Renard and His Orchestra (v) (Amer.) (Bruns. 1288— 
on the reverse of which Victor Young and His Orchestra (Amer.) play 
Where the blue of the night), Ben Selvin and His Orchestra (v) (Parlophone 
R1129—with the waltz, Cuban Love Song as a backing), Art Kahn’s 
Orchestra (v) (Amer.) (Panachord 25164—with Home by Will Osborne 
and His Orchestra on the obverse) and vocally by Bing Crosby (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 1256—coupled again with Where the blue of the night). All the 
couplings have vocal refrains and, except where otherwise stated, are by 
the same artists as the first-mentioned side. 

Again I like the vocal record the best. It is one of the best things 
Bing Crosby has done, and once again proves his complete supremacy 
over all his would-be emulators, old and new. As regards the orchestral 
recordings, I find it more than difficult to decide. There is so much to 


be said for, and so little against, all of them. Even the couplings do 
not help as they are mostly good tunes well played. Taken all round, 


I think my choice is split between the Ambrose and the Jacques Renard, 
though it must be admitted that neither even of these provides any 
radically different conception of the number. It isa pity that somebody 
couldn’t have done something entirely different ; with so many recordings 
(and there are more to come) all on the same lines one is apt to think 
less than they deserve of all of them—excepting, of course, the Crosby 
which will never be equalled, no matter how many new vocal versions 
may be issued, 


The Comic Relief 

There is scope for plenty of fun in a good new comedy number called 
He played his Ukulele as the ship went down, and Ambrose (v) (H.M.V. 
B6137), Hylton (v) (Decca F2798\, the Masqueraders (v) (Col. CB416) 
and Buddy Lewis and his Orchestra (v) (Panachord 25154) have all taken 
full advantage of the possibilities, each devoting both sides of their 
record to the occasion. This bright piece of nautical nonsense is all 
about the Captain of a whaler called the Nancy Lee, who, no matter 
what happens, merely professes his intention of playing his ukulele 
when the worst comes to the worst, and apparently carries out the 
threat. What the Nancy Lee was worth isn’t stated, but as she was only 
insured for half-a-crown it is not surprising that the owners sent frantic 
wireless messages to the skipper to do his best when the emergency 
arose, but all he worried about was getting his ukulele wet. When 
someone told him there was a hole in the side of the ship, and that water 
was coming in he merely said “‘ Well, make one in the other side and let 
it out.” 

All this is taken from the Ambrose boys’ record, but it is but a fraction 
of the fun they get into it. Side two is particularly amusing and 
contains the cleverest caricature of scat singing I have heard. The 
other bands all have some original stunts, but I think the Ambrose 
version is the most amusing and best put over. When Ambrose made his 
first comedy record I believe I wrote that I could no more see him doing 
this sort of thing successfully than I could imagine the Lord Chamberlain 
turning a barrel organ. After hearing this Ukulele business and his 
last month’s Eleven more months and ten more days I can only apologise 
and ask to be allowed to take back all I said. 


Other comedy numbers are Once aboard the lugger (another nautical 
affair) and Meet me to-night in the cowshed. Neither is quite such a good 
song as He played his Ukulele, but Ambrose (v) (H.M.V. B6129) and 
Hylton (v) (Decca F2795) have made the former, and Ray Noble and His 
New Mayfair Dance Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6130) the latter doubly 


amusing by good presentation. Ray -treats the cowshed business as 
broad, knock-about stuff, and in very fast tempo has good fun with it. | 
His record is the most amusing of these three. . 


The famous march, Colonel Bogey (6-8) (v), appears also in the form 
of a comedy dance record on Decca F2785 by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra, the comedy element being provided. by the lyric with which, for 
the first time in its vivid history, this tune is officially equipped, ’though 
I expect many of you remember the unofficial (and quite unprintable) 
words which came into being during the war. The amusing thing about 
the official lyric is not so much what it is in itself as the clever manner 
in which it is written to recall to mind the version which helped so many 
of us through those long trudges when we were dressed up and burdened 
down like so many ;Xmas trees. 


Also by Hylton there is yet another in comedy vein—a new 6-8 called 
Let’s all sing like one o’clock (v) (Decca F2795). 


Ambrose in comedy and rhythm 

Ambrose and His Orchestra’s Oh, Mo’nah (v) (H.M.V. B6127), which 
I mentioned last month as having been recorded, but not yet issued, has 
now turned up. As a matter of fact it was released just after we had 
gone to press. It is easily the best of all the orchestral versions, but I 
think that, as far as one can compare two such absolutely different 
conceptions, Roy Fox’s interpretation (v) (Decca F2763), which is mostly 
vocal, is still unbeaten. 


The Hill-Billy, In the Jailhouse now, No. 2 (v) (H.M.V. B6140) by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra is not only something different in the way of 
amusement, but if it doesn’t come up to their Hleven more months and 
ten more days is, with its yodelling and characteristic singing by Sam 
Browne, a good specimen of its kind. 


But the best of the Ambrose records not elsewhere mentioned is You 
try somebody else (v) (H.M.V.B6139). Most of the others have dealt 
with this as a slow, sentimental, “‘ melody ” number, but Ambrose takes 
it in medium tempo and gives an exhibition of style and rhythm such 
as even he has seldom produced. Broadly speaking, the modus operandi 
follows that of the magnificent Casa Loma Stomp by the Casa Loma Band 
(Parlo. R890), and the result is about as good—which is saying a 
mouthful. Ronnie Munro is the arranger. 


Roy Fox’s unbeatable band 

Roy Fox and His Band—and the Monseigneur Restaurant can con- 
gratulate themselves that they have one of two most up-to-date and 
efficient dance bands in the country—have a most exhilarating and 
stylish performance of the rhythm number Jigg Time (v) (Decca F2793). 
I have not placed this among the hot records because by now this sort 
of thing should really be appreciated by all tastes and not by just the 
few whose admiration is for the more involved American productions. 


The same remarks apply to I can’t believe she’s mine (v) and Hangin’ 
on to that man (v) (Decca F2735) by Spike Hughes and His Dance Orchestra, 
with vocals by, respectively, Joey Shields and Elsie Carlisle. Here 
again we find the rhythmic idiom produced by a treatment more modern 
than that usually indulged in in “ commercial ” records, but you can’t 
call it hot. It is just neatly stylish and everyone ought to be able, not 
only to understand it, but enjoy it. It is certainly far more interesting 
to listen to and better to dance to than the ‘‘ popular ” dance records, 
which seldom show much of the true meaning of dance rhythm. 


To return to Roy Fox and His Band, I thoroughly enjoyed their You 
rascal, you (v) (Decca F2805). You can call this a hot, a comedy, a 
novelty or a what you like record, but it is well put over, and again 
shows the band’s knowledge of modern rhythm. Also I liked their 
Rumba, Adios (v), on the reverse. But I enjoyed most of all their Georgia 
on my mind (v) (Decca F2804). This is a sweet melody performance in 
every sense of the word, but the record has that one quality which can 
always save simple tunefulness from being sloppy and/or monotonous, 
and that is style. On the whole, this record is very like, and not so very 
far behind, the version by the composer’s own orchestra (H.M.V. B6133, 
reviewed on page 438) and seems to have been inspired by it: note the 
similarity of the vocal refrains: Nat Gunella’s is a bad imitation of 
Hoagy Carmichael’s—the weak spot of the record. 


In the merry month of Maybe and Crazy Quélt, two numbers from the 
American musical production “Crazy Quilt,” are on Bruns. 1261 by 
Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra. 

The first title is just a nice commercial record. The other side, with 
its chorus by Frankie himself on alto saxophone, is much more fun. 
The tune, which is one of those entry-of-the-beauty-chorus-with-lots-of- 
legs-and-very-few-clothes affairs, has plenty of pep in it, and the band 
makes it sound quite stylish, particularly in the last chorus which is hot 
enough to have confined the record elsewhere—I mean, of course, page 437. 
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Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) T'here’s a blue note in my 
love song (v) (H.M.V. B6135) is another of their beautiful voyages into 
the realms of tone colour, with sometimes shocking and sometimes no 
rhythm. Their Dance of the little Dutch dolls (v) on the reverse is a 
novelty intermezzo—good of its kind. Neither can be considered a 
dance record and ought not to be so labelled. The pleasant harmonised 
singing is by the King’s Jesters. 


In Do the New York (v) (H.M.V. B6128) Victor Arden-Phil Ohman and 
their Orchestra (Amer.) give us a sample of bright, peppy commercial 
jazz, with a piano duet chorus by the two vo-do-dee-a-ers themselves. 
The backing, I’m Sorry, Dear (v) by the Lofner-Harris St. Francis Hotel 
Orchestra (Amer.) seems to be just an ordinary American commercial 
dance record. 


Wayne King and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 7'0o Late (v) (H.M.V. B6141) 
is much more pleasing. A slow sentimental performance, it is quite 
straight, but the band has a nice sense of restraint, and plays with quite 
artistic refinement. On the reverse is Lies (v) by Gus Arnheim and His 
Cocoanut Grove Orchestra (Amer.)—another slow melody record and the 
best of these six H.M.V.s from the American Victor list. 


Arriving now at the American played Columbia’s, You didn’t know 
the music (v) by Fred Lennox and His Orchestra (Amer.) (Col. CB415) is 
another slow “ melody ” performance which would be improved if the 
bands originality and style equalled its musicianliness. 

The backing is You try somebody else (v by Carmen Lombardo) by 
Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians (Amer.), who, on Col. CB420, 
are responsible also for Now that you’ve gone (v by Carmen Lombardo) 
and Too Late (v by Kate Smith). Here we come to things that are reaily 
worth hearing. All three are slow “ melody ” fox-trots in sentimental 
mode, but in addition to musical beauty they have personality and 
originality: Little twists on notes, nice phrasings, unexpected develop- 
ments of the plots happen often enough to sustain the interest, and if it 
is all done with simplicity, it is done none the less artistically for that. 

Guy Lombardo and His Canadians have, I hear, just been signed up by 
Victor in America, and in consequence their future recording may be 
expected on H.M.V. 


Vocal 
The Mills Brothers and Connie Boswell again on Brunswick 


Two new records by the Mills Brothers (Amer.), You rascal, you and 
Baby, won’t you please come home, are on Brunswick 1255. As these are 
exactly the same sort of thing as their first recordings, T'iger Rag and 
Nobody’s Sweetheart, which I reviewed on page 289 of our issue for last 
December, there is no need to go into a lengthy description, particularly 
as there can be but very few who have not by now heard and revelled 
in the unique performances of these young negroes. While it must be 
admitted that the first disc was the better of two, it was merely because 
the numbers gave more scope, and anyway it is quibbling to argue about 
such trifles. 


In You try somebody else and Should I be sorry (Bruns. 1257), Connie 
Boswell (Amer.) has to some extent deserted her true love, rhythm, who 
so valiantly stood by her in her last month’s Concentratin’, for a more 
“ ballady ” suitor. I can’t say that I like him as much. Still I have yet 
to hear a record by her that has not been stylish, or that I have failed 
to enjoy, and it must be conceded that she gets her alluring personality 
into even her more sentimental performances without jumping on the 
heart strings too heavily. 


You try somebody else, coupled with I Apologise, is sung also by Kate 
Smith (Amer.) (Col. DB734). Her records are straighter than Connie’s, 
and she goes in more genuinely for honest to goodness heart appeal. 
i who is an artist in every sense of the word, must be rather a sweet 
soul. 


I don’t exactly relish the job of comparing the Carson Sisters’ J don’t 
know why and This is the Missus (Parlo. R1146) with the work of the 
Boswell Sisters, but as they are so obviously an attempt to produce 
the same sort of thing, and consequently everybody else is certain to start 
making similar comparisons, I do not quite see how I am to evade the 
issue. So here goes, and may Allah protect me. 

_Toclaim that the Carson Sisters can compete with the famous American 
Sisters would be, to say the least of it, impolite to the unique daughters 
of Mr. Boswell, but they have at least succeeded in getting nearer to 
them than anyone else has done. 

The arrangements by George Scott-Wood may not be quite as good 
as the brilliant scores by Connie Boswell, yet there is much to be said 
for them, and where the Carson Sisters fail more conspicuously is in their 


lack of instinctive appreciation of rhythm and the unsuitability of their 
tonal quality. They interpret the phrases as they are written, but miss 
that something that cannot be conveyed on paper. 

The accompaniments, by a small orchestra under the direction of 
George Scott-Wood, might easily be worse, although it must be admitted 
that they have their weak spots: e.g., the drum breaks in This is the 
Missus. Not only are they badly constructed, but the tone of the 
instrument is too hard. It would have been better with the snares off. 


Hot Rhythm Records 


Clever tonal effects in beautiful new Ellington disc 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) latest record, the issue of 
which by H.M.V. (B6133) this month follows closely on its release by 
Victor in America, is a sheer dream of delight, but it is likely to cause a 
sensation among the enthusiasts no more because of its musical beauty, 
than because once again the Duke has achieved the impossible, and 
produced something entirely different. 

The Mystery Song, as the work is called, is another of Ellington’s 
own compositions and consists of two beautiful themes ; but, haunting as 
they are, the fascination of the record is due at least equally to the 
unique manner in which Ellington has treated the subject. 

The record opens with a few introductory bars by Ellington at the 
piano and then the first theme is heard played by the brass with accom- 
paniment by banjo and string-bass. Now, were it not for the piquantly 
Ellingtonish harmonisation of the theme there would ordinarily, of course, 
be nothing unusual about this, but a novel experiment in tonal perspec- 
tives has produced a result as intriguing as it is unexpected. While the 
piano and string-bass are right up, close to the microphone, with the banjo 
very little further away, the brass seem to be far away at the back of a 
large studio and, in consequence, appear mysteriously ethereal. One 
might almost describe them as sounding miles and miles away, echoing 
across the plains from the far off mist-capped mountains. The effect is 
really most captivating. You will realise the cleverness of the way 
it is obtained. Were all the band together at the back of the studio, 
the whole record would simply appear to lack volume, and sound dull 
and under recorded, but placing the piano and string-bass in such close 
proximity to the microphone enables one to retain one’s senses of 
perspective because, although they are played softly enough to prevent 
any possibility of their overshadowing in volume the distant brass, they 
sound so near and intimate that they might almost be in the room with 
one. 

So far the atmosphere has been of pensive sweetness, the first theme 
conjuring hazy visions of past reveries ; but now we are brought back 
to reality, as it were, by the saxophones, which, having been kept hidden, 
one might say, in the microphone, make a glorious entry and present 
to us the beauty of the second theme, which, being in the major, forms a 
brilliant contrast to the dreaminess of the minor mode of the first theme. 

For the third and fourth movements the first theme is used again, 
but with different treatments. In the third clarinet and saxophone in 
low register are used respectively for the melody and a counter-part with 
Ellington and his piano to add to the interest. The fourth is scored 
for the whole band, the brass having been moved up for the occasion. 
If these last two movements are more typical of what we have heard from 
Ellington on previous occasions they are none the less intriguing for 
that, and the sad, sweetness of the ending is a fitting finish to a wonderful 
record. 


The backing is Hoagy Carmichael’s delightful song Georgia on my 
Mind (v) played by Hoagy Carmichael’s Orchestra (Amer. )—a “ pick-up ”' 
unit consisting of the usual star artists. To be quite candid, I am still 
wondering why H.M.V. have put this into their Hot Rhythm Series. 
There is nothing hot about it: it is just one of the most beautiful sweet 
records I have heard, and as the number has just been published here by 
Campbell and Connelly, and thus become “‘ commercia],”’ I should have 
thought it would have paid them better to announce it as any ordinary 
dance record. I suppose the answer is that the record is too good to be 
classed among the ordinaries, for while it is outwardly a “ melody ” 
proposition, suitable for the most simple tastes, those who have ears to 
listen with will not fail to notice its more subtle qualities, among which 


are the good style of the rhythm, the finesse of the fine musicianship and 
particularly the attractiveness of Hoagy Carmichael’s orchestration. 
In addition to the more obvious features of the score, the backgrounds 
(which have to be listened to a little more carefully if they are to be 


appreciated) are really delightful. You may take it from me that the 
vocal refrain is sung by Hoagy Carmichael himself, even though a con- 
temporary, which, I notice, has lately taken to giving in its reviews names 
of American singers and musicians with a degree of inaccuracy only ex- 
celled by the sublime confidence with which the reviewer allows them to 
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drip off his pen, should say it is by the Queen of Sheba or the late Caruso. 
As a matter of fact, 1 suppose Hoagy Carmichael] would be the last to 
claim to be a second Caruso, but there is something very fascinating about 
the simple way in which he gets it over. Boiled down, I suppose it comes 
to a sense of rhythm, the realisation that unobtrusive neatness can always 
excel over precocious gaudiness, and the possession of vocal personality. 
Be that. as it may, although my colleague, Mr, Herman Klein would 
probably rightly pick faults in it all over the place, this vocal refrain is 
certainly one of the features of the record. 


Louis Armstrong pulls it through 

Georgia on my mind (v) has also just been issued in the Parlophone 
(R1127) “ Rhythm-Style”’ Series, coupled with another of Hoagy 
Carmichael’s songs, Lazy River (v). Both are by Louis Armstrong and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) and are among their latest recordings. Armstrong’s 
Georgia is of course so different, from Carmichael’s that there can be no 
question of comparison, and if you are an erthusiast for modern rhythmic 
music you will, of course, get both the records for themselves, quite 
apart from any consideration of the couplings. 

As he does so often these days, Armstrong carries the whole weight of 
both performances. Without him the records would have little worthy 
of particular mention one way or the other. But Louis is a host unto 
himeelf. Put him with anything, from the Chicago Symphony to a 
barrel organ, and he would so dominate the whole situation with his 
trumpet playing and the exotic exuberance of sentiment that he puts 
into his singing (to say nothing of its purely rhythmic aspect) that the 
rest would hardly be noticed. And so, while on his records the accom- 
paniments become less and less prominent, and less and less conspicuous 
for anything commendable from any other soloist (although Louis gives 
them bits to do and does his best to sell the stuff) Louis becomes more 
and more of a Louis and takes more and more of the limelight. Georgia 
he treats with a certain amount of respect, at least to the extent that 
he retains the atmosphere of slow, tuneful sentiment which the number 
seems to demand. Lazy River would seem to have called for the same 
type of interpretation, but Louis is perverse and has hisownideas. He 
puts over the first chorus by making believe that the melody, played 
quite simply by the saxophones, is a story, and with a “‘ Yeah,” an 
“ Ah-Ha!” and a “ Sure!” lets you know exactly what he thinks about 
their description of the lazy river. Later, it seems, he goes down to 
have a look at this self same river for himself, and lets off steam by 
boisterously pulling this lazy old river’s leg, and finally likening it (very 
disrespectfully, I thought) to a specimen of the canine breed, before 
rushing off to remind his erstwhile conspirator, Charlie Alexander, that 
Mr. Alexander is due for a solo bit on his piano next and it’s time he woke 
up and began to think about it. Well, that’s Armstrong all over—any- 
thing but the intended, anything but the expected, anything for a 
happy life, the crazier the merrier, and if the band isn’t up to creating 
something instrumentally, well, Armstrong will do it in some other way. 
And I, for one, get a kick out of it—every time. 


The other Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ” record (R1138) consists of 
The Ghost of the St. Louis Blues, sung by Emmett Miller, assisted by a 
Mr. Phil Pavey (whose name doesn’t appear on the label) to accompani- 
ment by His Georgia Crackers (Amer.), and Dee Blues (Amer.) by The 
Chocolate Dandies. 

St. Louis Blues’ ghost is so like the gentleman in the flesh that if you 
know one tune you know the other. As St, Louis Blues always was, 
and always will be, a good tune, that decides that side of the question, 
and if Emmett Miller is a little out of his class in this famous series of 
wonderful records, he is still an entertaining artist, more than well 
supported by an orchestra—the Dorseys and Co. again, it seems—which 
will certainly enhance the reputation of the series. 


The month’s best solos 

But Dee Blues is the side. It seems to have been generally believed 
that the Chocolate Dandies are McKinney’s Cotton Pickers. This may 
have been so in some of their records, but it doesn’t seem to be so here— 
at any rate not the full band. However, be that as it may, with its 
great solos there is plenty worth hearing in this record. If the tenor 
saxophone isn’t Hawkins, he’s his twin brother, and the pianist’s style 
and phrase construction are things to wonder about for many a long day. 


Eddie Lang-Joe Venuti and their all Star Orchestra (Amer.) are again 
on Panachord (25168), this time in that classic of rhythm, After you’ve 
gone (v), and the less known, but none the less excellent, old-time 
favourite, Beal St. Blues. Both are the same sort of thing, and seemingly 
by the same combination, as their Farewell Blues and Someday, Sweet- 
heart, which I thought the best hot record issued Jast month, and as I 
reviewed them at some length in our last issue you will I hope have an 
idea of what they are all about, even if you haven’t heard them. Venuti, 
Lang, Bennie Goodman (clarinet) and Jack Teagarden (trombone), the 


last mentioned being responsible also for the vocal choruses, are all in 
the band. The record would be more than worth the money at 2s. 6d. 
At 1s. 6d. it is a gift. 


Trickeration (v) (Bruns. 1263) by Cab Calloway and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) is one of those three hundred horse power affairs which send out 
twelve-inch blue sparks in all directions until somebody summons 
sufficient pluck to go near enough to turn the darn thing off. In spite of 
its exhilarating atmosphere of spontaniety and abandon, there is, how- 
ever, no raggedness in the ensemble. Whatever the boys do—and you 
can take it from me there is some pretty good stuff in this record—they do 
it together, and the rhythm has a clean, hefty kick in it in consequence. 
Cab’s vocalisms add to the exuberant atmosphere and a word must be 
said for the style of the tenor saxophone, the amazing speed with which 
the clarinet gets over his instrument and the fine performance of his cues 
(unfortunately he hasn’t a solo) by the trombone. The one weak spot 
is the rather naughty trumpet in the first chorus. If only by comparison 
the backing is rather more subdued. It consists mostly of Cab lamenting 
the fact that he Ain’t got no gal in this town (v). 


The boys enjoy themselves 


Though not recent recordings, After a while and Muskrat Scramble by 
Bennie Goodman’s Boys (Amer.) (Bruns. 1264) are a couple of really 
good busks. You know what I mean. No orchestrations and half the 
band doesn’t know what the melody really is, even after the session, much 
less before. Whoever has got the os | together points at the chaps, 
saying ‘‘ You take the first chorus, and you take the second, excepting 
for the middle eight bars, which Bill can do” ; something for an intro- 
duction is fixed up, and off they go. After a couple of runs through by 
way of rehearsal, everybody has somehow succeeded in discovering the 
harmonies, the sort of rhythm and the tempo, Jim and Alf have got 
together during Bert’s chorus, and worked out a couple of little tricks to 
shoot in at a suitable moment, and then after a test to see that the 
placings produce something like a good balance the record is made. 
Usually it is just a matter of luck how it comes out. Sometimes it will 
be shocking, but, on the other hand, when the star musicians have been 
on the job some of the finest hot records ever made have resulted from 
this procedure. For, while it may have its disadvantages, it at least 
gives the boys a completely free hand to indulge their own fancy, and 
more ideas have been the outcome of the inspiration they give each other, 
than have been originated by any other means. In fact, practically 
everything worth while in hot music has been the result of this 
spontaneous combustion. Both these performances have heaps of 
things to tickle the palates of those who understand the idiom, and 
even those who don’t will find their rhythm excellent for dancing. 


What’s to be done about ‘‘ Red” ? 


I don’t know if Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula and Haunting Blues 
(Bruns. 1261) by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Amer.) are intended 
to be more examples of Red’s bright idea of re-creating the illusion of 
the original Five Pennies, but they are too corny for words—even worse 
than Oh, Peter and Honolulu Blues (Bruns. 1233), in which Red went 
so far with the experiment as to re-recruit the original personnel.. Why 
things should be like this I don’t know. Vic Berton still seems to think 
the old days were best, but most of the others—notably Jim Dorsey, 
and to a great extent Arthur Schutt—have kept abreast of the times. 
And yet because they come together on one of these sessions, they are 
not content to play stuff like they gave us in Washboard Blues, etc. 
(which, if it isn’t all it might be to-day, was at least something new then), 
but produce little better than a travesty of it. 

Perhaps all this is rather too hard to be taken too literally, but it’s 
no more than “ Red,” who has always been looked upon as one of the 
pillars of good hot music, deserves for turning out records like this in 
these days, particularly with the Stars who play his dates. 


Now get your guns out and shoot me, for I confess that I enjoyed 
Smackin’ the Sax (Bruns. 1265) by Phillips’ Louisville Jug Band (? Chinese, 


?Scotch, ?Amer., Germ., Fr., Hindoostanee???). Half the noises are 
made by people booing into jugs, saxophones slap-tongue, and nine out 
of every ten phrases are vo-do-dee-ooers. I admit it is all shocking, but 
these crazy coons not only try, they often get so near to bringing off 
the real thing that one cannot help being intrigued. And believe it or 
not, in spite of its crude style, the darned thing is not only neat in 
performance, but rhythmical. So trot out your sense of humour and 
prepare for a spot of enjoyment. 

The backing, That's your last, is not quite such a success. 
do not seem to be so happy with the slower tempo. 


The players 


Epear JACKSON. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Office To Let 


Among our readers there must be someone who knows 
someone who wants just such offices as we have to let at 10a, 
Soho Square. When Voz was started and THE GRAMOPHONE 
moved from 58, Frith Street to share new offices in the Square, 
we thought them the most perfect offices imaginable. Ideally 
situated from a business point of view so far as communications 
are concerned, they have the further advantage of being 
ideally planned on modern lines, and yet being in one of the 
old houses facing south on to the Square with its beautiful 
trees and a view down Frith Street beyond. Ever since Vox 
came to an untimely end, one of the two floors has been empty 
except for a short time when it was occupied by the Fay Comp- 
ton School of Dramatic Art; THE GRAMOPHONE meanwhile 
has been living luxuriously on the other floor. 

To be over-housed in these stringent days is a real disability 
and we have no excuse for occupying so much space in the 
heart of London except that of sweet necessity. We should be 
prepared to pay a commission and to present a complete set of 
N.G.S. records from the new catalogue to any reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who finds us a tenant for one or both floors. 
Full particulars and measurements can be supplied by the 
Manager, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A, Soho Square, W.1. 


This Month’s Diversions 


Apart from the Beethoven Sonata Society’s justified exulta- 
tion over the capture of Schnabel the two events of the month 
that are likely to raise the level of musical interest for the 
gramophile are the demonstration of the new Junior Pamphonic 


Electrical Reproducer at the Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 9th and the issue of the first Decca-Polydor supplement 
on the 15th. The success of the Pamphonic outfits in London 
theatres has naturally led to the designing of a smaller electrical 
outfit at a lower price which will maintain the same standard of 


reproduction for the private house. Messrs. Keith Prowse 
are inviting any of our readers to apply for tickets to admit 
them on this occasion. 

The selection of Polydor records for issue under the Decca 
label at very reasonable prices has wisely been entrusted to 
two men in whose judgment we have great confidence, 
Mr. Robin H. Legge and Mr. Walter Yeomans. The first list 
contains many of the highlights of the Polydor catalogue 
which are likely to be already in the collections of our readers, 
since they were reviewed in these pages, but there are several 
novelties which we have not reviewed, such as the Bach Sonata 
in C major for Violin and Cembalo, several records by Franz 
Volker, the Lady House-keener Medley of Pergolesi, and 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder. 

A fitting and delicately devised festival is announced by 
André Mangeot to begin on March 31st, the 200th anniversary 
of Haydn’s birth, under the auspices of the Music Society. 
It consists of five short recitals in St. John’s Institute, Tufton 
Street, Westminster, at 5.30 p.m. on March 31st, April Ist, 
4th, 5th and 6th, for which the series subscription is 24s. 
including tax. At each two string quartets only will be 
played, the former “ one of the most characteristic of Haydn’s 
quartets’ and the latter ‘“‘one important work that has been 
written since.” For instance, Haydn’s C major, Op. 76, No. 3, 
is followed by Schubert’s D minor (‘‘ Death and the Maiden ”’), 
Haydn’s B flat major (‘‘ The Sunrise ’’) by Alban Berg’s Lyric 
Suite. These will be played by the Kolisch String Quartet of 
Vienna, ideal exponents of the old master. At the third 
recital, after playing Haydn’s D major (‘‘ The Lark”) they 
will be joined by the International String Quartet in the 
Mendelssohn Octet, and the two last recitals are to be given 
by the latter Quartet. Kolisch and his colleagues (Léner and 


Heifetz are familiar names !) will be broadcasting Haydn from 
Savoy Hill on April 4th and 5th also. 


Amenities 

This month Schnabel is coming to England to begin his 
great undertaking of recording all the Beethoven piano sonatas 
and five pianoforte concertos in the H.M.V. studios at St. 
John’s Wood for the Beethoven Sonata Society. A good 
start will be half the battle with an artist of this calibre, who 
has so steadfastly in the past refused his blessing to the gramo- 
phone, and in some ways this event may be regarded as the 
most critical in the whole history of instrumental recording. 
But Schnabel is not the man to turn back when he has once set 
his hand to the piano. 

The Covent Garden Opera Company after its successive 
fortnights at Streatham and Golders Green went on to Halifax 
and will be at Manchester next week. People who have not 
seen a performance by this splendid team can have little idea 
of the heart-warming enthusiasm with which audiences receive 
the fine programme of operas in English, from the Valkyries 
and the Mastersingers to Fledermaus and Rosenkavalier and 
Butterfly ; and John Barbirolli and his company are well 
rewarded in appreciation for the sterling and largely uphill 
work that they have faced in past years to reach this standard 
of operatic production. 

The 1932 edition of the H.M.V. General Catalogue will be 
on all our readers’ tables by this time and there is no need to 
describe the improvements which have made this volume— 
what it is every year—better than ever; the celebrities being 
included among the common folk, the No. 2 catalogue being 
added at the end, the better grouping of similar records, the 
perfecting of cross-references and the subtler use of different 
types in the printing, etc., etc. If the editor, Mr. V. Stanbridge 
Homewood, did not already deserve immortality for his other 
virtues and caprices, he could count on it for the surpassing 
efficiency of his Catalogue. 

A most useful compilation for general as well as special needs 
is the catalogue of records of educational value called ‘‘ The 
Gramophone in Education,” the third edition of which has just 
been issued by the Columbia Graphophone Co. It can be 
obtained through any Columbia dealer. Naturally, it is a 
catalogue of Columbia records only, and primarily for the use 
of teachers and students ; but there is a great deal of valuable 
information in these thirty pages not available in the General 
Catalogue ; for instance, details of the Regimental March 
records, groups of traditional and folk songs, Welsh, Irish and 
Gaelic records ; the International Education Society records, 
the Findlay-Gregg Language series, the Columbia History of 
Music; not to mention a carefully selected list of records 
illustrating the various instruments of the orchestra, etc., and 
descriptive music for general appreciation; and songs and 
stories for children. 

The compiling has been entrusted to a single Hands— 
Mr. W. J. Hands, the head of Columbia’s Education Depart- 
ment—and should be in the hands of all our readers. 

Imperial records go from strength to strength. The Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, Tom Burke, Jack Payne and his 
Orchestra, Reginald Foort, and those refreshingly English 
duettists, Bob and Alf Pearson, have all signed on recently ; 
and the twelve-inch Crystalate records are in future to be called 
Imperial. 

Londoners and visitors to London may be glad to know that 
the Hope String Quartet gives programmes of chamber music— 
varied by organ and other solos—in Christ Church, Greyfriars 
(within a few yards of the Post Office Tube Station), on Tuesdays 
from 1 to 2 p.m. 
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They may also be glad to be reminded of the Bach Cantata 
Club (Hon. Sec., Mr. A. B. Ashby, Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4), which performed the 
St. John Passion at St. M t’s, Westminster, on February 
23rd. Pupils and Students of Schools, Colleges, etc., are 
admitted to membership at half rates. 


In a note on “ Advertising by Records” last month, I 
referred inaccurately to a Truetone record issued by the United 
Dairies Co. I should of course have said a Trusound record. 
The headquarters of these interesting flexible pictorial records 
are at 21, Panton Street, Haymarket, London, 8.W.1. 


For the portrait of Stravinsky in our last issue we are in- 
debted to the courtesy of The British Musician and Musical 
News. Any of our readers who are not regular readers of the 
British Musician should lose no time in sampling a copy: the 
analytical notes on famous recorded works are most valuable, 
and complete or nearly complete sets of back numbers are 
available at a reasonable price on application to the Editor, 
Mr. Sydney Grew, 53, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, 
Birmingham. 

The British Music Industries Convention will be held this 
year at Buxton from May 9th to 11th. The President is our 
friend Mr. Leslie Neck of the Columbia Co., and all com- 
munications should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
68, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Listener’s Corner 

The increase of the commercial broadcasting of British-made 
gramophone records from continental stations, presumably 
with the object of increasing sales in this country, is not to be 
denied ; there are very few recording companies which do not 
buy time, mostly on Sundays, for this purpose, and even as I 
write these lines, I hear that Mr. H. M. Lemoine, the General 
Manager of Edison Bell Ltd., whose rousing voice and well- 
turned phrases are wel] known to most members of the trade, 
is himself going to introduce programmes of Winner records 
from Radio-Paris on Sunday morning, February 28th, at 
9.30 a.m., and from Fécamp on the same evening at 10.30 p.m. ; 
while on subsequent Sundays Edison Bell will broadcast at 
3.30 p.m. from Radio-Paris, since H.M.V. (possibly pour 
mieux sauter) has withdrawn from the hour immediately 
following the now familiar Decca hour (2 to 3 p.m.), which 
has already passed the 215 mark and which I have recently 
had the privilege of conducting. 

For my own part I hope that I have no illusions about the 
commercial advantages and disadvantages of the broadcasting 
of records. Many months ago I discussed the matter from the 
gramophone dealer’s point of view in The Voice, and I take 
it as a very great compliment paid to me by the B.B.C. that 
after all these years—I have hardly missed a Friday luncheon 
hour programme since 1927, not to mention a considerable 
number of evening programmes as well—lI am still judged to 
be a fit and proper person to concentrate upon the entertain- 
ment of the listening public and at the same time to hold a 
fair balance between the conflicting commercial interests of 
which I am bound to be as conscious as are the officials of the 
B.B.C. ; 

It is therefore amusing—or is it irritating?—to read in the 
World’s Press News of February 11th an article, “Is Radio 
Publicity a Menace to the Press ?”’ which quotes a writer in 
Home Chat about my “helping to put the gramophone into 
the popular position it enjoyed some years ago,’ and then 
proceeds: “‘During the past few weeks Mr. Stone has been 
conducting from B.B.C. headquarters a regular gramophone 
feature. ... It is known that the sales of records have 
considerably increased since he started the feature. At the 
same time, newspaper advertising of new records has consider- 
ably decreased. .. . The British Broadcasting Corporation 
has, therefore, become virtually a direct competitor with the 
Press, though, of course, without receiving payment.”’ 

I am afraid that the World’s Press News will have to extend 
its researches into the sales of gramophone records and the 


newspaper advertising of new records a great deal further back 
than the past few weeks if it is going to implicate me fairly 
in any grievance that it has against the B.B.C. 

However, enough of this unprofitable subject. What 
worries me more justifiably is that a good many listeners 
have upbraided me with putting fewer records of good classical 
music in my Friday programmes than in earlier days. It used 
to be half and half, they say ; but you are being demoralised 
by the pressure of the public’s insatiable thirst for jazz and 
other rubbish, and we are lucky if we get three or four decent 
records in your hour’s programme. 

It would be deplorable if I had to admit such a demoralisa- 
tion ; but the accusation could only be made by those who were 
out of touch with the current issues of records. There simply 
are not enough records of good or serious or what you will 
music issued every month (and worthy to be broadcast) to 
supply half the programmes on the four, sometimes five, 
Fridays of the month; whereas the number of dance and 
‘* light ’” records shows no sign of dwindling. 

In the evenings the rest of the National and Regional 
programme only very seldom indicates the opportunity for 
anything but the lightest soufflet. When sterner, richer fare 
is wanted, I give it gladly. 

It is rather consoling to me, when I am thus upbraided, to 
remember that when I began broadcasting from Radio-Paris 
on Sundays, the Decca authorities received one or two letters 
warning them against me on the ground that I was sure to 
make their excellent programmes more and more “ highbrow.” 

And, on the whole, I don’t care very much what cultured 
friends may say; nor would they complain if they saw the 
wonderful letters that I get from just the people that we would 
all most wish to make a little happier, if we could, in their own 
way. Last Friday I found waiting for me at the B.B.C. a 
parcel containing a letter in Braille and with it a tie knitted 
for me by a little blind girl in gratitude, because I had broad- 
cast the tune she asked for months ago. Does it matter to 
any of us how trivial that tune may have been? 


The New Species of Vir Foortis 

Reginald Foort is probably for most of our readers just 
the name of a cinema organist on record labels; for some 
he is no doubt the high priest of a detestable modern cult which 
is rapidly debasing the musical taste of millions. But even 
they can share with the millions of Foort fans an interest in the 
book of The Cinema Organ (Pitman, 2s. 6d.) which he has 
written. It is a model of what such a book—it is more than 
an organ manual—should be: brief, cheerful, informative, 
generously illustrated and well printed. 

Mr. Foort first studied the organ with Basil Johnson at 
Rugby, went to the R.C.M. with a Free Open Scholarship to 
study under Sir Walter Parratt, got his F.R.C.O., was organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, when he was 
seventeen, and spent his spare time studying the piano under 
Dalhousie Young. He had a fine war record in the Navy, and 
was a church organist for four more years after demobilisation. 
Then he turned to the cinema, and for nine years has been the 
pioneer par excellence in accompanying silent films, in recording, 
in broadcasting, and in developing the “ organ interlude ” 
since the talkies came. At Edinburgh, at the New Gallery 
and New Empire and the Regal in London, and at the Regent 
at Bournemouth he mastered and demonstrated the novel 
technique of Wurlitzer, Christie and Compton organs; and 
now he is in charge of the greatest Wurlitzer of them all at the 
Regal, Kingston-on-Thames. 

His book is therefore authoritative as well as entertaining. 
Above all, he manages to convey to the reader the fascination 
that the cinema organ holds for him. (CypisropHER STONE. 





The best present to a friend overseas is a 
subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE for 1932. 
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Collectors’ Corner 


Collectors are cordially invited to send enquiries ; but those 
a replies by post are asked to enclose a stamped 
envelope. 


P.W. (Saxony) is young enough not to. have heard of 
“‘ pre-Dog ”’ labels before seeing the references on this page. 
He did not remain long in ignorance, however, and set forth 
one morning (he says) on a voyage of discovery, hoping to 
find at least one “recording angel”? specimen. By the time 
he returned, he had found, not one, but eight, including pink 
labels by Sembrich, Calvé, and Caruso. P.W. seems to be on 
virgin soil, and will probably explore it thoroughly. I shall 
await his further discoveries with great interest. 


W.H.S. (Conn., U.S.A.) sends me some interesting early 
Columbia numbers, including those of E. De Reszke, Jefferson, 
Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, and Scotti. He wonders whether 
Campanini recorded for Columbia at this time. The late 
Mr. 8. E, Levy, of Shanghai, certainly informed my predecessor 
that he did—in 1902. W.H.S. adds that he possesses a 
12in. Van Rooy, of the ‘‘ announced ” type, made by Columbia 
for a private trader. This is interesting, because I am nearly 
-_ be een own Celebrity records of that period were 
a nen, 


_H.L.A, (San Diego, U.S.A.) is compiling a complete list of 
piano recordings, and in this truly formidable task is asking for 
information as to a number of pianists whom he names. My 
own knowledge of pianists is negligible, so in the meantime I 
will quote only those which are most familiar, in the hope that 
readers will be able to supply particulars of records made by 
them: Albeniz, Balakireff, Borwick, Busoni, Carreno, D’ Albert, 
Debussy, Epstein, Granados, Reger, and Scriabin. 


The only shreds of information that I can offer are that 





Debussy accompanied two of his own songs, sung by Mary 
Garden, in October 1904; namely, H.M.V. 33447, Melisande’s 
Song, and 33450, Ariette; and that Richard Epstein, on Odeon, 
recorded Polonaise in C sharp minor (Chopin) ; Arabesque 
(Schumann); Prophet Bird (Schumann); Barcarolle (Offen- 
bach); Waltz in C sharp minor (Chopin); German Dance 
(Beethoven-Seiss); Alla Turca (Mozart); Rosamunde (Schubert- 


Fiskoff). The date of these was sometime previous to 
1911. The author of this impending volume possibly may 
not know of such early records as those by Grieg and Janotha, 
so as these are of interest, I will risk quoting them: Grieg, 
35510, Au Printemps ; 35512, Finale of Sonata, Op. 7; 35517, 
Norwegian Wedding March, all by Grieg. 

Janotha (whose black cat some may remember), 5561 to 
5564, Fugue (Chopin) ; Spinning Song (Mendelssohn) ;_ Polish 
Carillon ; and Gavotte Imperiale (Janotha). 

D.S-T. (S.W.7) takes me to task for my remarks about the 
American recordings of 1904 and after. I am quite un- 
repentant, however, and repeat my preference for the London 
celebrity recordings of 1902. In these, the artists seem to be 
actually present—leaning out of the horn, so to speak; 
while in the American records they are snugly tueked away in 
the cabinet—or so it seems to me. 


P.B.M. (Hampstead) wants early records by Wilhelm Rode, 
and has a nice lot of single-sided ‘“‘ Dog ”’ label celebrities to 
offer in exchange. 

J.L.C.F. (Winchester) sends particulars of some of the old 
records he has picked up, the most notable of which is the 
1902 Columbia of Ah, fors’ é lui by Sembrich. These old 
Columbia celebrities are seldom found nowadays ; but quite 
lately I heard Edouard De Reszke sing the Infelice from Ernani 
—a most impressive experience. The voice was somewhat 
warmer than Plancon’s, and produced with the most glorious 
ease. J.L.C.F. also has the red label 54036, Miserere, by 
Boninsegna and Vals, which I believe to be the first recorded 


version of this scene. 


W.G.S. (Colchester) asks for information as to Miss Eugenie 
Ritte, whose voice, on a John Bull record, he considers to be 
of a high. order. 

Iam indebted to J.H.B. (Fazakerley) for sending me a copy 
of The Gramophone News of Nov. 1904. This indeed carries 
me back! It gives what purports to be an eye witness account 
of the recording of Melba’s second (Oct.) batch, when she 
visited the City Road Studios, accompanied by the Countess 
of Cavan and Hermann Bemberg, who had travelled from 
Paris to accompany his own songs. Kubelik also came, with 
his wife, his secretary, and his private accompanist.. The 
account goes on to tell that these two recorded the Ave Maria 
at this session, presumably 03033, though I have it from Mr. 
Gaisberg that a record of this song was made at Melba’s own 
house: as to which was actually published, however, I am 
still in some doubt. 

Reproduced in that journal was a self-caricature by Caruso, 
dated 1904,:and almost exactly similar to one which he did 
for me in the same year. 

Other interesting. tit-bits were the announcement of new red 
labels by Sobinoff, who had just been called up for service 
against the Japanese ; and a little “puff” of The Old Bull 
and Bush by Florrie Ford, and of the great success of John 
Harrison’s’ 7'is the Day. This latter was considered a wonderful 
record at the time, and a fine original copy which I recently 
discovered shows very clearly that this opinion was well 
founded. 

Speaking of fine records of the early days reminds me that 
David Bispham’s Hark, the Lark, a red label of 1903, is cer- 
tainly one of the very best I know of—ancient or modern. 
Bispham was a master of interpretation, besides possessing 
a baritone of the highest order. 

I am glad to say that our Sale and Exchange, after a hesitating 
start, has “caught on,” and has been the happy means of 
introducing me to several new friends. I notice a tendency 
to concentrate on the “ pick of the basket,” however, and to 
pass over specimens which, though of lesser interest, might 
well be extremely difficult to procure elsewhere. May I venture 
to suggest to collectors that original specimens from the old 
catalogues have a definite interest as such, apart from their 
musical significance. Some of our most valued discs might 
puzzle non-collectors, but, by reason of the memories they bring 
back, or the imaginings they create, they may be more delight- 
ful to us than anything which lacks the glamour of time and 
association. Record collecting is a cheap hobby, but let no 
one despise it on that account. 


Replies to Correspondents. 

A.J.I. (Liverpool). Patti made thirteen records in 
December 1905, and five in the following year, namely 
03078-9, 03082—4. The confusion in dates is caused by the 
difference between the dates of recording and of issue. 

H.P.L. (Wadebridge). Diligent searching and _ regular 
watching of advertisements are the only methods of finding 
the old records. Perseverance will certainly be rewarded 
sometimes. My Home, Sweet Home by Suzanne Adams (how 
often I return to this beloved artist ! ) I found alone in a pile 
of modern dance records. The only record by Chas. Saunders 
that I know of is 3-2454, The Enemy said (Handel) (H.M.V.). 

L.E.F. (W.14). I know of a few records by Herbert 
Campbell, but the owners will not part! Afraid I cannot 
help with T. E. Dunville and Jas. Fawn either. (Could 
J.L., St. Asaph, assist ?) 

J.E. (Ash, Surrey). The following were Albani’s H.M.V. 
records: 3505, Home, Sweet Home; (?) Robin Adair; 53325, 
Ombra mai fu; 03014, Angels ever bright and fair. 

(NoTE.—Owing to pressure on space, it has not been possible 
to include the list of Collectors’ specimens for sale and exchange, 
but I shall be glad to forward a copy on request. Applicants 
interested in early music-hall records are asked to mention the 


fact.) 
P. G. Hurst. 
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Technical Talk 


PICK-UP CONNECTIONS 


by P. WILSON 


HERE are a large number of ways of connecting a pick-up 

to a wireless set, and each one seems to have both advant- 
ages and disadvantages. The usual practice in this country 
is quite different from that adopted abroad, especially in 
America, where low impedance pick-ups are standard. At the 
moment I only know of one low impedance pick-up of British 
manufacture and that is the E.M.G. moving-coil pick-up. 
Very few of our moving-iron pick-ups have coils of less than 
2,000 ohms D.C. resistance ; in America, on the other hand, 
pick-ups of anything between 10 and 100 ohms appear to be 
common. 


Some of the principal differenccs between the two types are 
easily seen. The low impedance type has a relatively low 
voltage output (the H.M.V. No. 7 was rather an exception in 
this respect) and, in consequence, it is usual to connect it to the 
set through a transformer, a 20: 1 ratio being not uncommon. 
In this case, of course, the capacitative load thrown by the 
amplifier on the pick-up is exceedingly small ; moreover, quite 
long leads between pick-up and amplifier can be used before 
the response of the pick-up in the recording range becomes 
appreciable ; and hum and other disturbing noises are less 
easily picked up, though this is not the advantage it may 
appear at first sight since the subsequent amplification is 
greater. By proper design of coupling transformer, too, it is 
possible to make corrections to the frequency response of the 
pick-up and it is also possible to combine with it a simple form 
of volume control and avoid some of the disadvantages (at any 
rate, in part) that accompany the ordinary methods in use 
with the high impedance type. Further, and this is a really 
important point, the use of a small coil in the pick-up simplifies 
the spatial problems one has to contend with in the mechanical 
design and should tend to produce a higher ratio of inductance 
to resistance, thus mitigating one of the usual difficulties—that 
of obtaining adequate response to high notes without the 
dubious assistance of mechanical resonances. I speak some- 
what uncertainly about this last point, because I have had too 
little experience with low impedance pick-ups to be very 
confident. 


In favour of the high impedance pick-ups such as we are 
all accustomed to I can see only one thing: its high output 
and the fact that it can be used direct without any coupling 
transformer. One may doubt whether this is conducive to the 
best quality, but it certainly reduces the cost of a radio-gramo- 
phone and since experience has shown that quite a good quality 
can be obtained with a pick-up of the high impedance type, 
this is a factor of considerable importance. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether a low output, low impedance pick-up would 
find much sale at the moment and its price would consequently 
be relatively high even apart from the extra expense entailed 
in amplification. 

From the foregoing analysis, readers will probably reach the 
conclusion that the sooner popular favour veers towards the 
low impedance type of pick-up the better.% The conclusion is 
probably right, but there are so many queer features about 
pick-ups that it is wise not to be dogmatic about any particular 
conclusion until it has been subjected to the most meticulous 
tests. Our knowledge about their performance and the reasons 
for it is at present very patchy ; much of the so-called design 
is still of the hit and miss order, and even approximate con- 
sistency between different samples is not easily achieved. It 
is not merely that quantitative measurements are not really 
reliable ; it is rather that one cannot be quite sure of referring 
any particular effect to its appropriate cause. 


I am constantly being asked how to ‘“‘ match ”’ a pick-up to 
an amplifier. If I were merely to reply “I don’t know,” I 
should be strictly truthful, but not very helpful. Instead, I 
try to make some useful suggestions and sometimes, perhaps 
I might even say oftener than not, these come off. But these 
suggestions are usually the outcome not of real knowledge, but 
only of blind experience. I have here a sad confession to 
make. I have been talking at some length about high and low 
impedance pick-ups and it would only be fair if someone 
were to ask me what the impedance of a pick-up is. Again I 
can only reply, ‘‘ Idon’t know,” just as I don’t know what the 
impedance of a moving-coil speaker really is until it has been 
measured at each frequency ; that, however, does not prevent 
one from distinguishing between low and high. At first 
contact, one would expect that the electrical impedance of the 
pick-up would be the combined effect of three constant things : 
its resistance, its inductance and its self-capacity ; knowing 
these three one might imagine that the impedance at any 
frequency could be calculated. But the calculation would be 
wrong: for, unfortunately, the resistance increases with 
increase of frequency, the inductance appears always to 
decrease with increase of frequency and I have not yet been 
able to find out to my satisfaction what happens to the capacity. 
Presumably eddy currents in the metal surrounding the coil, 
and reflected motional impedance effects are upsetting the 
preconceived notions. What is clear is that a pick-up whose 
D.C. resistance is no more than 2,000 ohms may have an 
effective A.C. resistance at 5,000: cycles of as much as 20,000 
ohms, whilst its impedance may be as much as 40,000 ohms. 


Fig. 1.—Potentiometer volume contro] for pick-up. 


How is one going to match up a thing like this to an 
amplifier, whatever that question may mean? I ask the ques- 
tion not rhetorically in order that I may proceed to answer it, 
but simply because, again, I do not know; nor have I yet 
come across anyone who can tell me. Yet I am certain that 
the method of connection to the amplifier does affect the result 
very substantially. Some pick-ups appear to like to be 
followed by a valve of low anode impedance ; others thrive 
with a high anode impedance. I have known cases where a 
change-over of the valve following the pick-up from a high 
anode impedance type to a low-impedance type has made all 
the world of difference to quality. But I suspect that the 
anode impedance has nothing directly to do with the matter 
at all, but merely the inter-electrode capacities and the load 
thrown back by the valve on to the grid circuit. Here, for 
example, is a queer effect that points that way; I have 
observed it on more than one amplifier and it has been checked 
independently by some of my friends. I first noticed it with a 
pick-up of quite low output—not more than 0°3 volt r.m.s. on 
the heaviest record. It was connected directly between grid 
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and grid-bias of a Marconi MHL4 valve, having a bias of 
—6 volts. Yet a milliammeter in the anode circuit kicked 
downwards (thereby showing under-bias) on seemingly light 
recordings ; and the tendency to kick was a function of the 
setting of a volume control following the valve! Another 
curious point was that w:th the same pick-up there appeared 
to be just as much tendency to kick with the MHL4 and — 6 
volts bias as there was (at the same final volume level) with a 
MH4 valve and - 3 volts bias. It may be that in some of 
these perplexities I am being rather stupid ; but anyone who 
can indicate how or where will earn my gratitude. 

After all these confessions of ignorance, let us come to some 
practical questions to which clear answers can be given. 
Suppose you wish to connect a pick-up to a wireless receiver 
which has no special terminals provided for the purpose. How 
would you proceed? Two points must be decided for a start. 
The first is whether the receiver has sufficient low frequency 
amplification on the radio side that it will not be necessary 
to use the detector valve as a low-frequency amplifier when the 
;ick-up is being used. This will only be the case if there is 
it least one L.F. stage apart from the output stage. If modern 
valves are used two stages of amplification are usually sufficient 
unless an output valve requiring a very big input voltage 
(of the order of 100) is used. It is to be noted, however, that 
« 3-stage L.F. amplifier with a low gain per stage usually gives 
i distinetly better quality of reproduction than one of 2 stages. 
Converting a detector valve into an amplifier when switched 
over to pick-up complicates the switching, but often proves to 
be worth while. Another consideration should be noted at 
this point. If the detector is of the grid-leak variety it has 
no negative bias and the anode current is consequently high ; 
when bias is switched in so that the valve may be used as an 
amplifier the anode current falls and if decoupling resistances 
are used in the anode circuit the voltage drop in them will be 
reduced with the result that the actual H.T. voltage at the 
anode of the valve should go up. This is an advantage. On 
the other hand, if an anode bend detector is used, the voltage 
at the anode of the valve will be reduced when switched over 
to pick-up and this can be a distinct nuisance since the valve 
will then be more easily overloaded. 


od 


Fie. 3.—Simple 
switch for two pick-ups, 


Fic. 2.—Potentiometer volume change - over 


control with mains valve auto- 
matically biased. 


This leads to the second preliminary point : the necessity, or 
otherwise, for a volume control between the pick-up and the 
amplifier. If there is no L.F. volume control incorporated 
in the amplifier itself a control immediately after the pick-up 
is of course always required. The usual method, shown in 
Fig. 1 (a), is to connect a potentiometer across the pick-up with 
its slider going to the grid of the valve. The connection of a 
load resistance across the pick-up in this way reduces the 
response to high notes ; in fact reducing the total ohmic value 
of such a resistance is probably the best way of cutting down 
an excessive high note response. The unfortunate thing is 
that the setting of the slider of the potentiometer also affects 
quality : when the volume is reduced high notes begin to 
disappear first, which is precisely what they should not do. 
An alternative form of connection is shown in Fig 1 (b), but this 
is open to the same objection. It is often better than the 
arrangement in Fig. 1 (a), however, in that it may reduce or 
avoid a certain spurious hum that sometimes arises. 


When a relative increase of high notes is required, a condenser 
may be connected between the points X and Y as shown. The 
value of the condenser required varies with the pick-up and 
according to the amount of lift that is wanted. One of the 
semi-variable type of maximum value 0°002 mfd. will usually 
be suitable. If this is made accessible one has a sort of high 
note tone control, the relative high note minimum, of course, 
being achieved at full volume. Incidentally the same sort of 
device may be used in the amplifier itself when there is a 
resistance-capacity stage, the potentiometer then being the 
grid-leak. Sometimes it is an advantage to connect a second 
condenser (either fixed or 
semi-variable) in parallel with 
the first in order to obtain a 
different range of control. 
Another trick that can be tried 
is to connect a fixed resistance 
of the order of 100,000 ohms 
between Y and Z. 

In these illustrations one 
side of the pick-up is shown 
as going to G.B.—. This is 
straightforward when battery 
bias is used. It is also applic- 
able in those mains receivers where the biasing arrangements 
are provided for inthe A.C. mains unit. When, however, auto- 
matic bias is obtained by means of a resistor in the kathode 
lead the connection reduces to that shown in Fig. 2. But it 
should be noted that if a D.C. mains receiver is used, the pick-up 
and volume control must be isolated from the mains either by 
the insertion of a transformer or by putting a 2-mfd. condenser 
in each lead to the set. In this case an additional resistance 
shunted between the set sides of the condensers is required, 
so as to permit the bias to get to the grid. 

Before we go on to consider the actual connections to the 
amplifier, it will be convenient to describe one or two switching 
arrangements to change over from one pick-up to another. 
At one time it was customary to use a simple double-pole 
double-throw switch as shown in Fig. 3. This, however, was 
not really satisfactory since it meant that whilst the switch 
was being thrown over the grid of the valve was free; this 
not only resulted in a noisy hum, but also did damage to the 
valve by depriving it of bias for an instant. In any case, of 
course, a single-pole switch would have done just as well, one 
end of each pick-up being permanently connected to bias. 
A better arrangement, using a single-pole double-throw 
switch, is shown in Fig. 4. Here the pick-ups are connected 
in series and one or other is shorted out when the switch is 
thrown over. In the central position both are in circuit and 
if a volume control is connected across each pick-up, before the 
connections are taken to the switch, the output from the two 
pick-ups can be mixed. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


Pu2 


Fic. 4.—Improved switching for 
two pick-ups. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Columbia 604 Automatic Radio-Graphophone 
Price 47 guineas 


Specification. 
2 H.F. Stages :—Marconi MS4B Valves. 
Power Grid Detector :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity fed Transformer. 
Loud Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 
Pick-up :—Columbia Standard. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 ; 40-60 cycles, 
Automatic Record Changing Unit. 
Provision for Mains Aerial and Auxiliary Speaker. 

The chassis around which the 604 is built is common to two 
other Columbia instruments—the 352 receiver (reviewed in 
the December 1931 issue) and the 603, a radio-graphophone 
similar to the 604 but without the automatic record changing 
unit, There may be one or two minor modifications in the 
circuit design of the 604 to allow for the automatic switching 
etc., but fundamentally the two circuits are the same. So 
far as quality of reproduction and the general efficiency is con- 
cerned, therefore, this review may be taken as an expression of 
opinion on the 603 radio-graphophone also. The price of this 
is 40 guineas, and, like the 604, two models are available, one 
for use on standard A.C. supplies and one for use on mains 
supplies where the voltage is between 90-125, 40-60 cycles. 

We liked the quality of 
record reproduction very 
much ; better, in fact, than 
that of any electrical repro- 
ducer we have so far reviewed. 
There is a lightness of touch— 
asort of spring and cleanness— 
about the tone in general that 
is very refreshing. In the 
earlier Columbia electrical 
reproducers this cleanness 
was carried almost to the 
extent of keenness, which 
tended to give a hard colora- 
tion to the upper frequencies. 
Here, the happy medium 
seems to have been achieved. 
The strings and woodwind are 
just as prominent but are 
reproduced with more deli- 
cacy,and the relative strengths 
of the extreme limits of the 
scale are commendably uni- 
form. The tympani have 
that desirable ‘‘skin”’ tone 
and the piano, as exemplified 
by the playing of the recent 
Murdoch record of Rachman- 
inoff’s Prelude and his more; recent record of Sibelius’s Valse 
Triste is undoubtedly the instrument’s forte. It seems that the 
Columbia pick-up is idcally matched to the amplifier and 
speaker for on radio the bass is somewhat stronger. It is not 
really obtrusive, and apart from an impudcnt ’cello note now 
and again, and perhaps a little less resolving power, the same 
general characteristics prevail. The maximum volume-level 
is more than adequate for all home uses. 

Intending purchasers need have little doubt about the 
selectivity and the station gi tting propensitics of the radio 
circuit. All the important European transmitters—20 or 30 


THE 64 


of them—are always ‘“‘ on tap ” and can be received at sufficient 
volume to be of programme value. The fact that the three 
tuning condensers are ganged to one common control and that 
the dial is illuminated and calibrated in wavelengths, simplifies 
the selection of stations. This tuning knob and the volume 
control are conveniently placed above the speaker grille on the 
front of the cabinet ; the latter also actuates the making and 
breaking of the mains switch contacts. The radio to gramo- 
phone and the wave change switching arrangements are also 
ganged to one common control, which is situated beside: the 
tuning dial on the motor board. To the rear of the cabinet 
behind the dial is the rejector button and the selector dial for 
the automatic record unit. This is a clever mechanism, the 
action of which cannot be very simply described in cold print. 


A CLOSE-UP CF THE AUTOMATIC UNIT 


Only a patent agent would tackle that, and then not without 
resorting to intricate diagrams. The actual modus operandi 
of the unitis,on the other hand, very simple. The mechanism 
allows the instrument to be used in the ordinary way without 
the automatic changer, or it will change and repeat a single 
side any number of times up to eight, and while the last side 
is being played the magazine can be reloaded. It is adjustable 
for either 10in. or 12in. records, but it will not turn them over, 
and it is not self-adjusting for both sizes. Consequently the 
magazine must be loaded either with all 12in. or all 10in. dises. 
If it is desired to play four sides only, then the records are 
placed on the magazine spindle, the arm lowered and the indica- 
tor set to figure four and this switches the motor on, Upon 
depressing the rejector button the mechanism is set into motion 
and the four records are released and played in turn until the 
end of the last side when a switch is automatically actuated and 
the current cut off. If four records are placed in the magazine 
with the indicator set to figure eight, then the last disc will be 
repeated four times. Any one side can be deleted by the 
depression of the rejector button. During the changing 
operation the pick-up is cut out of circuit so that no untoward 
noises are heard in the speaker. The time taken for the 
complete change from one disc to the next is only 7 seconds. 
Indeed the quickness of motion is rather startling on first 
acquaintance. 

It should be noted that the auxiliary speaker terminals are 
in parallel with the primary side of the output transformer. 
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Thus only high impedance moving coil speakers can be directly 
connected to the terminals. With low impedance speakers 
an input transformer of suitable ratio must be interposed 
between the auxiliary speaker terminals on the receiver 
chassis and the speech coil terminals on the speaker to be used. 
If it is intended to use a moving iron speaker, one must have 
due regard to the polarity of the connections. 


The Columbia Electro-Graphophone, Model 500 
Price 20 guineas ae 
pecification. 


L.F. Stage :—Mullard 164 V Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mullard AC 064 Valve. 
Mains Rectifier :—Osram U10 Valve. 
Intervalve Coupling :—T'ransformer. 
Speaker :—Electro-Magnet Moving Coil. 
Pick-up :—Columbia Standard. 

Motor :—Induction Disc Type. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 ; 40-60 cycles. 
Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 

After very careful side by side tests of this electro-grapho- 
phone with the record amplifying side of the 604 we very 
definitely came to the conclusion that the modern A.C. pentode, 
properly handled, is a much better valve than it is generally 
acknowledged to be by the purists. At any rate our tests pay 
a striking tribute to the Marconi MPT4 incorporated in the 
Columbia 604 radio-graphophone. The two instruments were 
tested under identical conditions: the same records and the 
same type of needles were used, and under the same acoustic 
conditions. The difference in the quality of reproduction was 
really negligible. The 604 scored a point in that the tone was 
brighter, and the 500 drew level on the score of delicacy, 
especially in the high strings register in chamber music. 
Definition and articulation in 
speech and vocal records were 
about the same on both instru- 
ments, and the only other test 
to which we could definitely award 
a point to the 500 was in the 
matter of depth and breadth of 
tone. This was especially notice- 
able on piano records. But we 
doubt, even now, whether the 
little disparity warranted the 
award of one whole point. The 
adjustment of each particular 
pick-up, of course, could very 
well be responsible for such a 
difference in quality, but on. these 
two instruments the pick-ups 
seemed to be in perfect trim and 
ideally suited to the other com- 
ponents—-the speakers and ampli- 
fiers. 

On the 500 there is only one 
knob, situated on the cabinet 
front, and this controls both the 
volume and the mains switch. 
The switch for the motor is opened 
or closed. by the movement of 
the pick-up arm which also 
operates an automatic brake. 
If necessary this can be put out 
of action and the switch operated by hand. The volume 
control is in the form of a 25,000 ohm potentiometer con- 
nected across the pick-up and judging by the quality and 
intensity of surface noise this value is not too low. 

All the amplifier components are mounted on a metal chassis 
in the base of the cabinet and all are easy of access. This, by 
the way, is more than can be said about the chassis of the 604, 
where the position of the valve holders and the associated 
screens of the two H.F. and the detector valves are not too 
happily placed. 


THE 500 


A jack and plug are provided on the model 500 so that the 
speaker only may be connected to the output of an existing 
wireless receiver. Since the speaker is of the electro-magnet 
type this means that the amplifier will need to be switched on 
in order to provide the necessary current for the speaker field. 
As in the case of the 604, the extra speaker terminals are for 
the connection of a high impedance speaker, and speakers of 
low resistance must only be connected via a suitable step-down 
transformer. 

The Columbia Pick-up. Separate tests were made with the 
Columbia pick-up on the model 500. The pick-up leads were 
disconnected from the volume control and connected direct to 
@ Moullin voltmeter and readings taken, using H.M.V. constant 
frequency records and loud tone-needles. As we rather 
anticipated the response fell very rapidly below 100 cycles, 
where the output was 2-25, to 1-5 volts at 50 cycles, and here 
tracking was difficult so this reading must only be taken as 
an approximation. Between 150 and 400 cycles the readings 
were practically constant at 2 volts, after which there was a 
very sharp decline in output to 1-1 volts at 526 cycles. The 
readings between here and 2,075 cycles were fairly uniform, 
and then followed a quick rise to 2-25 volts at 3,000 cycles. 
Thereafter the response fell to 1-8, 1-1, 0-7, 0-65, 0-25, and 
0:06 volts at 3,540, 3,900, 4,540, 5,160, 5,550 and 6,120 cycles 
respectively. Above this last frequency no further readings 
were obtainable. Sporadic readings were taken with a 25,000 
ohm potentiometer shunted across the pick-up and the effect 
was to considerably reduce to the peak at 3,000 cycles and to 
smooth out the curve generally. Good quality reproduction 
was obtained with the pick-up connected to our standard 
amplifier using this value of potentiometer. 

The constructional features of the Columbia pick-up—the 
flat method of mounting the pick-up head, the ease of needle 
insertion and the offset carrying arm which forms an effective 
screen for the leads—have been commented wpon many times 
in these pages, but it does not seem to be generally known that 
the pick-up can be obtained separately. The price is 45s. 


The Marconiphone Radiogram 111 Model 330 
Price 32 guineas 
Specification. 

H.F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Power Grid Detector :—Marconi MH4 Metallised Valve, 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Marconi U10 Valve, 

Speaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil. 

Pick-up :—Marconiphone No. 17. 

Motor :—Universal Commutator Tyre. 

Voltage Range :—95-164, 190-260 ; 50-60 cycles, 

Provision for Auxiliary Speaker, Remote Volume Control and 

Mains Aerial, 

Although the instrument under review is an A.C. model its 
D.C. counterpart is obtainable and at the same price. 

As a simple radio receiver the 330 is as sensitive and selective 
as any instrument of similar theoretical design that has yet 
passed through our hands. To say that a dozen foreign broad- 
casts were received at good strength is but a moderate estimate 
of the receiver’s capabilities, for as we have mentioned many 
times in the past our local conditions for distant reception are 
anything but ideal. Even when using the mains aerial the 
London Regional programme comes in at remarkable strength ; 
so much so that the last valve is hopelessly overloaded if the 
volume control is anywhere near its maximum setting. The 
quality, at normal volume, is bright and clear in detail; not 
too brilliant nor too bass resonant. This applies to also the 
quality of record reproduction. A surprising feature is that 
good quality is maintained at comparatively low volume 
levels. But above a certain setting the larger the volume the 
harder the tone becon.>s. 

In accordance with modern practice the number of controls 
is reduced to a minimum; they are, the tuner, volume and 
reaction, and a knob which controls the wavechange, radio-to- 
gramophone and mains switching arrangements. The tuning 
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scale is illuminated, is calibrated in wavelengths and is of the 
longitudinal rotary pattern. If the switch is in the off position 
so the word “ off ”’ is shown on the tuner barrel ; when set for 
the medium waveband the barrel rotates and the appro- 
priate wavelength calibrations are brought into view, and so 
on. As on the H.M.V. 435 receiver, where the switching and 
tuning scale arrangements are very similar, the action of the 
switch was doubtful at times and caused loud cracklings in the 
speaker when the switch was operated. The rotation of the 
volume control varies the potential to the screen of the H.F. 
valve and the last few degrees applies reaction. 

Needle insertion is facilitated by 
making the pick-up head rotary, and 
the carrying arm, being off-set and of 
good length, ensures good alignment. 
Needle buzz was very slight even on 
heavy recordings. 

The fact that the motor is of the 
high speed universal commutator type 
suggested a possibility of high 
frequency sparks being generated 
between the commutator and brushes. 
After prolonged and careful observa- 
tions with the switch set alternately 
to both the long and short wavebands, 
the volume control full out and the 
turntable revolving, no_ radio-fre- 
quency, or electrostatic, or magnetic 
interferences could be detected. We 
also noticed that the governor was 
connected direct to the driving shaft. 
This raised doubts about the uni- 
formity of the governing, as in the 
past, motors of similar construction 
have been erratic in this respect. 
Here, however, the governing was 
reasonably uniform throughout a long 
test run and our playing tests certainly 
revealed no deviations in pitch. 

Like the external appearance, the internal arrangements 
are neat ; all the valves are conveniently located. There are 
three aerial terminals, one going direct to the coils and the other 
two by way of series condensers so that the selectivity can to a 
small extent be varied. The extra speaker terminals on this 
model are for use with low impedance type speakers like the 
Marconiphone 131, 132, and the 91. 


+ + © 


THE 330 


Do you know— 

How to connect a pick-up and volume control to a wireless 
receiver ? 

How to calculate the ratio of an input transformer required 
to match the output impedance of any receiver to any 
speaker impedance ? 

How to make a stroboscopic disc for any record speed or any 
mains-frequency ? 

The dimensions of a 128, or 90, or 64 cycles exponential horn ? 

How much needle overlap to allow when setting up a new 
motor, or a new tone arm, or a new pick-up arm ? 

What is meant by alignment, offset, needle angle and front 
angle ? 

What to look and listen for when buying a new gramophone 
or radio-gramophone ? 

If not, then be on the lookout for our new book which is 
to take the place of ‘* Novice Corner,” now out of print. All 
these questions, and a hundred and one others, are simply 
answered and explained in the new edition. 

Furthermore, if you do not feel inclined to juggle with figures 
you will find tables giving at a glance the correct dimensions, 
ratios, frequencies, or whatever they are you want to know. We 
have taken great care to see that everything is simply explained 
and where any doubt may arise, diagrams or illustrations are 
included to make the text still more clear. 


HINTS FOR THE NOVICE.—No. 13 


Some Causes of Record Wear (d) 


The importance of only using an ordinary steel 
needle once cannot be stressed enough. With the best 
ordinary needles the playing of one 12-inch side is 
sufficient to wear the point off and produce facets or 
shoulders. If the same needle is used again there is 
no point to reach the bottom of the grooves and conse- 
quently the facets ride upon the walls causing consider- 
able damage, especially where the curvature is sharpest, 
and this is usually where the high notes occur. Even 
with the semi-permanent types of needles it is wiser 
not to persevere too far with one point. It is significant 
that one manufacturer of semi-permanent needles, after 
claiming that each point is good for at least ten records, 
advises that for expensive records not more than six 
records should be played with one needle. The rider 
is sound advice where semi-permanent needles are 
concerned. It is better to be safe than sorry! Most 
manufacturers issue instructions with each box of semi- 
permanent needles and invariably the instruction is 
to the effect that after once being inserted in the 
sound-box and used, the needle should on no account 
be rotated. Take heed of this, otherwise your records 
will be torn to ribbons in a very short time, for the same 
reason as that given with worn ordinary needles. 
Always make sure that the front angle between the 
needle and the record when the sound-box (or pick-up) 
is in the playing position is 90 degrees. If this angle 
is either greater or smaller than this there is a tendency 
for the point to skew across the groove. 








Cabinets 

We spent a most interesting afternoon, recently, in a tour 
of Smith’s cabinet works in Hertford Road. Here all kinds of 
cabinets for gramophones, radio receivers, radio-gramophones 
and loud speakers were under construction. Having regard 
to the relatively low prices quoted it was a matter for some 
surprise that the workmanship and the materials used were 
of such a high-class character. Indeed, the level of general 
construction seemed to be commercially impossible. We were 
invited to inspect closely various cabinets in the ‘“ white” 
and were immediately convinced of the rigidity of the designs 
and the absence of any of the usual subterfuges employed in 
mass-produced cabinets. 

The majority of the models are constructed of laminated 
boards of good thickness and covered with first-grade veneers. 
In many ways this is preferable to solid hard woods, as any 
tendency to warp, “ dry-in,” or split is considerably minimised. 
Nor do matters radio and gramophonic cover the entire field 
of operations of this firm. They are prepared and have the 
facilities to undertake any kind of cabinet work—specia] 
individual designs—or any kind of household furniture. 


MELTROPE 
DOPED FIBRE NEEDLES 


being scientifically treated 

do not absorb moisture 

or vary with change of 
temperature 
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MADE BY THE SOUND-BOX PEOPLE 2/- 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Olympia 

As usual the British Industries Fair, which comes to a close 
on March 3rd, is as magnificent and, we hope, as prolific of busi- 
ness as ever. Practically every industry in the country is well 
represented either at Olympia, the White City, or at Castle 
Bromwich, Birmingham, where the heavy artillery is exhibited. 
One of the meagrely represented trades is the one which with 
we are most concerned—the gramophone industry. Even the 
customary Edison-Bell and Micro-Perophone and Chromogram 
stands are missing. On the other hand, one is immediately 
attracted by the shining displays of the numerous types of 
spring gramophone motors and, of course, the electric induction 
gramophone motors on the Collaro and Garrard stands. 

The spring types need no introduction to our readers, but in 
case any of you who have A.C. current laid on have any doubts 
about the efficiency of the Garrard Standard or the Collaro 
Empire motors, we advise you to read the reviews published in 
the March and July 1931 issues respectively. Both companies 
have now produced less expensive induction motors: the 
Garrard 202 costing £2 18s. 6d. and the Collaro 32, price 
£2 10s. Od. with unit plate and £2 5s. 0d. without unit plate. 
The first Garrard and Collaro synchronous motors also make 
their debut, but more about these and the two Garrard auto- 
matic record changers (one of which turns the records over) 
later. Efforts are being made to produce the first record 
changing units before the exhibition closes. 

The Linguaphone and Filmophone companies, the former with 
their Linguistic records and the latter with their Longanote 
black records and the Longanote motor, are the principal record 
manufacturers represented. The Longanote is, we believe, the 
first all-British long-playing disc, and of course can only be used 
with the special Longanote motor, the turntable of which 
revolves at a constant linear speed of approximately 18 inches 
per second from start to finish. 

The Ideal Home Exhibition which opens at Olympia a month 
later promises to be equally if not more attractive. All sorts 
of features of common interest, not the least of which is the 
Radiant City of Light, have been planned. Whether or not 
there will be a Hall of Music sponsored by the Gramophone Co. 
remains to be divulged. No doubt the Gardens of our Novelists 
will prove an attraction to the Editor if perchance he is in town 
during April. 


A Competition 

The ninth annual competition of industrial designs instituted 
by the Royal Society of Arts will take place at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, Imperial Institute Road, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, in June. It will be open to two 
classes : (a) all British Subjects (with certain age limitations in 
some sub-sections) and (b) British Students in British Schools 
of Art and kindred Institutions. In section 3, sub-section 1, 
the Royal Society of Arts and the directors of the Electrical 
and Musical Industries Ltd., Blyth Road, Hayes, Middlesex, 
offer a joint prize of £10 for the best radio-gramophone cabinet 
design in walnut. The conditions are, that the cabinet is to 
have an overall height of not more than 38 inches, the width 
should not exceed 26 inches and the dimensions from back to 
front should not be less than 14 inches. Provision must be 
made for a loudspeaker 9 inches diameter and also for control 
knobs and tuning indicator. The prizewinning design shall 
become the property of the donors of the prize. The entrance 
fee is 5s. for the first design submitted and a fee of 2s. 6d. for 
any additional entry. 

Now you idealists, attaboy! 


The Pamphonic Reproducer 


We have constantly urged in these pages that the type of 
reproduction needed for the home is different from that suitable 
for a large auditorium. We could not have wished for a better 
illustration of this thesis than that afforded by the Pamphonic 
Reproducer. Heard in its natural surroundings, i.e. a theatre, 
dance hall or concert room, the equipment aquits itself in a 
startlingly realistic manner. By careful attention to seemingly 
small points of design, the meticulous matching of components, 
the use in the output stage of a single large transmitting valve 
whose output characteristics are accurately known (and not 
merely guessed at as is only too often the case when a number 
of smaller valves are used in parallel), the designers have 
achieved a brilliance and cleanness both in treble and bass 
that we have never heard in other large equipments. In 
ordinary home conditions these qualities would probably be 
too uncomfortable even for the most ardent realist. Even in 
the comparatively large demonstration room at Keith Prowse’s 
in Bond Street one does not hear the Pamphonic at its best. 
But go to Drury Lane or St. Martin’s Theatre, and all doubts 
are removed. 

The standard equipment costs £250. It is clad in a sub- 
stantial steel case and includes two electric turntables, two 
pick-ups with their associated change-over and mixing switch, 
and a powerful amplifier which delivers 50 watts undistorted 
A.C. output to two large moving coil speakers mounted on a 
baffle 5 or 6 feet square. But we understand that an enlarged 
version with 300 watts A.C. output is in course of construction 
for use at the Coliseum. That’s the stuff to give ’em ! 


Marconiphone 


Intending purchasers of Marconiphone radio-gramophones 
and receivers whose area is supplied with D.C. need have no 
apprehension on the score that their electricity supply may be 


changed over to A.C. The Marconiphone Company have made 
arrangements for the conversion of their D.C. instruments to 
A.C. as and when occasion arises. The Radiogram Three, 
reviewed on another page in this issue, is the latest model to 
be embodied in this scheme. The total cost of the conversion 
is £10 18s. 3d.,this figure including new A.C. valves of the appro- 
priate types. Further details can be obtained from any 
Marconiphone appointed dealer. 


Fay Home Recorders 


A very successful demonstration of the Fay Home Recording 
equipment was given in the Fay Studios on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’ recent broadcast from the Albert Hall. 
The whole of the Prince’s speech was recorded by the Fay 
system and at the close the records were immediately played 
back with startling clarity and realism to those present. The 
discs were then conveyed to St. James’s Palace, where they 
were graciously accepted on behalf of the Prince. The firm 
have since received a letter of appreciation from Sir Godfrey 
Thomas, at the Prince’s request. 


B.C.N.s and Electrocolors 


Many readers have written to us this last month about the 
difficulty in obtaining Burmese Colour and Electrocolor 
needles. Whether or not there is a hitch in the distribution 
of these needles we cannot say at the moment, but supplies 
are still obtainable from The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd.. 
121, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AU correspondence that requires an answer mus! 
be accompanied by a stamped addressed and also the coupon which 
will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of To GRAMOPHONE every 
month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to to and including the date 
printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 


Motors 

212 Q.—(a)I have been told that it is better to leave my 
gramophone motor when not in use with the 
springs completely unwound. I have also been 
advised to the contrary. Which is the correct 
method ? 

(b) Could you also tell me if one should let the motor 
run whilst winding ? 

A.—(a) A gramophone motor should not be left either 
half or fully wound. It is better to run to the 
bottom and then give the handle four or five turns 
just to slightly tension the springs. 

(b) We always advise that the re-winding should be 
carried out with the turntable revolving but not 
with the sound-box in the playing position. By 
doing this any tendency to overwind is considerably 
minimised. 


Non-Ferrous Needles 


213 Q.—lIs it possible to play the heaviest electrical recordings 
with a Meltrope pick-up using Burmese Colour 
needles without the points breaking down ? 

A.—yYes. We have had no difficulty with this combina- 
tion of pick-up and needles, and heavily recorded 
discs. This is partly due to the collet system of 
gripping the needles and partly due to the relatively 
light damping. 


The 555 W. Loudspeaker Unit 

214 Q.—(a) Is the output of the Vox A.C. radio-gramophone 
powerful enough to work a Western Electric 
555 W. loud-speaker unit ? 

(b) Is the 555 W. unit suitable for use on the largest 
H.M.V. Re-Entrant gramophone. What results 
would it give and how would it compare with an 
ordinary moving-coil loud-speaker ? 

(c) If I made a 15-ft. exponential horn and placed it in 
the under-drawing of my room with the horn- 
mouth forming part of the ceiling would this 
position impair the results, considering that my 
amplifier will be about 25 yards away. Would 
the long lead affect the reproduction ? 

A.—(a) Yes, the Vox amplifier should give excellent results 
with this unit. 

(b) No, the Re-Entrant horn is hardly large enough ; 
the bass cut-off is too high, consequently notes 
in the region of the cut-off of the horn will be 
peaky and will discolour the reproduction. Com- 
pared with an ordinary moving coil speaker, the 
response will be much smoother in the middle and 
upper register, but as indicated above the bass 
may tend to be undefined and muddy. 

(c) The arrangement you suggest should be satis- 
factory but take care to separate the loud-speaker 
leads, preferably taking them to the speaker 
unit by different routes so as to keep the capacity 
as low as possible. Otherwise they will have the 
effect of placing a condenser in shunt with the 
speaker and high note loss will result. 





That New Record 
is Always at Levy’s 


@ All who love music should come to 
Levy’s. They will be waited on by those 
who are themselves musicians. They will 
find one of the biggest stocks of records 
in London—including a special supply 
of ‘hot’ records and the complete 
range of Brunswick and Panachord. 


@ Not only is Levy’s a gramophone store. 
A unique mail service is waiting to 
take your orders by telephone. Special 
messengers will deliver any record you 
want to any address in the London area— 
immediately—free of charge. And all records 
are forwarded at Messrs. Levy’s risk ! 


Established 1890 


Rosslyn House, 94/98 Regent Street, London,W. | 
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Acton and District Gramophone Society.—The last two 
meetings of the above Society have been of marked interest. 
The first, held on January 26th, was opened by the rendering 
of new issues. Then followed Mr. Basset with a programme 
which included these items: Overture, Orpheus in the Under- 
world, by Offenbach. Two light pieces, (a) Waltz, Indra by 
Linck; (b) Underneath the Lilac Tree, Schubert. Emmy 
Bettendorf singing Senta’s Ballad from The Flying Dutchman, 
Wagner, this, a record of interest, well sung and thoroughly 
recommended, Violin solo by Renée Chemet, Toselli’s Serenade 
No. 2, and Ignaz Friedman as soloist playing Grieg’s Piano- 
forte Concerto. 

On Monday, February 8th, a popular ‘“ Promenade ’’ pro- 
gramme was presented. All the items were rendered during 
the last season at the Queen’s Hall. The programme was 
opened with Humperdinck’s Overture to Hansel and Gretel, 
and then Handel’s aria Sound an Alarm (Judas Maccabaeus), 
superbly sung and recorded by Francis Russell. The Prelude, 
Minuet, Allegretto and Farandole from Bizet’s L’Arlésienne 
followed, and comment was aroused by the employment of the 
saxophone in the score to the Prelude. Arthur de Greef was 
the recorded soloist in a version of Saint-Saéns’ Second 
Pianoforte Concerto. This Concerto is bright and sparkling 
throughout. Passages in the 2nd movement always remind the 
writer of a piano introduction to a breezy baritone song, and 
the 3rd movement is a Tarantelle which truly displays the 
virtuosity of the performer. 

Weingartner’s arrangement of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Waltz was succeeded by Rimsky-Korsakov’s Spanish Capriccio, 
truly a Russian impression of Spain, both bizarre and colourful. 
In quieter strain was heard Schubert’s Ballet Music No. 1, 
and Entr’acte No. 3 from his Rosamunde music. The final 
items were songs by Norman Allin and Dora Labbette and 
Weber’s Oberon Overture, so light in feeling in spite of the tragic 
circumstances in which it was written. 

On this occasion the Society heard a demonstration upon the 
“Cascade” Gramophone, supplied by Messrs. Bond of 
Harlesden. This was much appreciated by members and 
visitors and aroused keen interest in the use of fibre versus 
steel needles. 

Particulars from Mr. D. M. Freeland, Hon. Recording 
Secretary, 8, Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 


Leeds Gramophone Society.—The Society’s last two meetings 
have contrasted very sharply, but both have contributed to 
the members’ enjoyment, each in its own way. 

For January we had a demonstration of a comprehensive 
set of the very excellent ‘“ Parlophone” records—almost 
always calculated to come up to expectations. They were 
played on a Marconi Radio-Gram, around the performance 
of which a very interesting discussion took place. 

The February meeting was in the hands of Mr. D. Brodetsky, 
who, giving his programme the title ‘“‘ Round the World in 
80 Minutes,” transported his listeners metaphorically as 
indicated, and introduced us to Folk Songs as played and sung 
in over 20 countries. The Japanese and Chinese records were 
accorded particular attention, but no members claimed to 
understand the music itself or the printing on the labels! 
An extraordinarily interesting recital. 

H. N. Fisuer, Hon. Sec. 


South-West London Gramophone Society.—Meeting No. 25, 
January 15th, 1932. Demonstration of the Mark 10a at 


E.M.G, Handmade Gramophones, Ltd., Grape Street. A 
number of members enjoyed the hearing of the Mark 10a, 
which gave obviously first-rate reproduction, far and away 
finer than that offered by the more prominent and commercial 


companies, 


The tone, definition (a notable feature,by the 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


way) and range leave little to be desired. Definitely an answer 
to the still prevalent query regarding the merits of fibre needles. 
The programme, equal to the occasion, consisted of the 
following items : Siegfried’s Funeral March, British Symphony 
Orchestra under Walther. (Another new process of recording 
by Columbia, we were given to understand. Not merely fine, 
but positively great recording—LX156.) O Thou, the Central 
Orb (C. Wood), St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor. Arias : 
La Bohéme, Act 1, and Faust, Act 3, Gigli. Overture No. 3, 
Leonore (Beethoven), Concertgebouw Orchestra. Adagio molto 
e mesto movement from Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 
(Beethoven), Budapest String Quartet. Overture Barber of 
Seville, New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. Ave 
Maria (Schubert, arr. Wilhelmj), Huberman. Preludes 
(Rachmaninoff), Murdoch. Quintet from Act 3, Die Meister- 
singer, Schumann, Melchior, Schorr, Parr and Williams (Ben) 
with the London Symphony Orchestra. Stdndchen and Morgen 
(Strauss), Schumann. Overture, Manfred (Schumann), Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra under von Schillings. 

The meeting terminated, of course, with a vote of thanks from 
the Hon. Secretary, and applause from the members present. 
Meetings at York House on March 11th and April 1st—Gilbert 
and Sullivan programme—commencing at 8 p.m. 

Further and all information from the Hon. Sec., 2, Marlboro’ 
Mansions, Hetherington Road, 8.W.4. 

J. E. S. 


Liverpool Gramophone Society.—On January 25th the annual 
visit of the representatives of the Manchester Gramophone 
Society took place. This year the lecturers were new, but 
nevertheless they attained the high standard set by their 
predecessors in their programmes. The first half of the pro- 
gramme was taken by Mr. F. 8. Norton, who gave a very well- 
balanced miscellaneous recital, which contained such contrasting 
items as the ubiquitous You are my heart's delight and Peter 
Warlock’s Capriol Suite. Outstanding was the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra’s record of the Rosenkavalier Waltzes. 
Mr. R. Browning gave the members an introduction to Mozart 
in the second half, the best records in an excellent list being the 
Figaro overture and a movement from the 2nd Quartet in D 
minor by the Flonzaley Quartet. 

On February 8th Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., gave a lecture on 
César Franck. Mr. Gibson had prepared a remarkably fine 
lecture and impressed the audience by his command of detail 
and statistics. It was easy to see that he was very much in 
love with his subject, and he touched his remarks with numerous 
little anecdotes of great interest. He took Franck’s life in 
sections and gave many fine recorded examples of the master’s 
music. But it was more interesting to hear Mr. Gibson at 
the piano himself, and the passages and motifs he played over 
showed him to have a good technique and a delicate touch. 
He was given a very good reception at the end of the evening. 


J. D. T. 


Manchester Gramophone Society.—On February Ist Mr. 
Moses Baritz gave a brilliant lecture-recital on Berlioz, to a 
very appreciative audience. The major portion of Mr. Baritz’s 
ecture was devoted to a survey of “ The Trojans at Carthage.” 
He gave an historical résumé of the incidents leading to the 
composition, its rehearsal, the first performance, and the various 
phases of its performances since that day. He dwelt on the 
cycle of Berlioz compositions at Karlsruhe, and the success of 
the performances there. Particular stress was laid on the 
original libretto written by Berlioz, which indicated the inten- 
tions of the composer, and contained all the instructions for the 
production of the opera. A comparison was then made of the 
various editions published during the lifetime, and since the 
death, of Berlioz. The Royal Hunt and Storm came in for 
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an extensive review. Here the original libretto was analysed 
and compared with the two versions of the vocal score published 
for the first performance, and the amended one which was 
reluctantly “‘ cut” after the first performance. Each of these 
prove that the ‘ Royal Hunt and Storm” was a distinct 
episode intended to be performed without connection with the 
rest of the opera, yet always to be presented before Act III. 
The following records illustrated the lecture: Carnaval 
Romaine, Parlo., Symphonie Fantastique, H.M.V., Queen Mab 
Scherzo, Col., Rakoczy March, Col., Royal Hunt and Storm, 
Col. Of these, the most splendid was the Royal Hunt, being 
superbly played and recorded, a vivid dramatic panorama. 
Mr. Baritz paid great tribute to the art of Sir Hamilton Harty 
as a conductor, and as an exponent of Berlioz, and also to the 
remarkable playing of the Hallé Orchestra. A striking feature 
of the lecture was the gift of memory shown by Mr. Baritz, a 
great number of opera-music and libretto items exemplifying 
this. The audience listened with rapt attention, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the lecturer, who came from a 
sick-bed rather than disappoint his audience. 


E. F. Foster, Reporting Sec. 


* 


Americana 

American record lists grow progressively leaner; those 
for March are devoted almost exclusively to re-pressings of 
European recordings, except of course in the field of popular 
and dance music. For some time releases in the Columbia 
Masterworks and the Brunswick Hall of Fame series have been 
drawn almost entirely from the catalogues of affiliated com- 
panies abroad. This month even Victor follows their example. 
The Chicago and Philadelphia orchestras rest on last month’s 
laurels, and there is no word of new sets from the Boston, 
N.Y. Philharmonic, San Francisco, or Detroit symphonies. 

A few lighter items of American origin are of some interest ; 
Leo Reisman’s long-playing disc of hits from Kern’s graceful 
score for The Cat and the Fiddle; the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra’s waltz-tango coupling, I don’t know why and 

‘ate (both Victor); a continuation of the notable hot jazz 
recordings by Don Redman’s orchestra and those masters 
of quasi-instrumental vocalizations, the Mills Brothers 
(Brunswick). Also of interest to the devotees of torrid jazz 
are two new discs from Red Nichols’ reassembled Five Pennies 
(Brunswick) and several new recordings by the incomparable 
Louis Armstrong (Columbia and Okeh). 

That peculiarly American microphonic art-form known as 
crooning is flinching under the vitriolic attack of Cardinal 
O’Connell and a flood of nearly equally indignant letters to the 
Press, topped off by an amusing musical gibe at the ‘“ public 
enemies ’’—“‘ Crosby, Columbo, and Vallée,” played by Victor 
Young’s Brunswick orchestra. Vallée, himself incensed by 
Victor’s giving one of his pet numbers to another orchestra, 
has failed to renew his contract, and is now playing for the 
reorganised Durium Company’s “ Hit of the Week ” records. 
Paul Whiteman, dethroned King of Jazz, is making an earnest 
but futile bid for his old honours. His first concert-jazz 
recording in many months includes Sea Burial by Eastwood 
Lane, composer of the delightful Crap Shooters’ Dance, and 
the Malneck-Signorelli Caprice Futuristic (Victor). He has 
also resumed his symphonic jazz concerts, introducing new 
works by Ferdy Grofé (Knute Rockne and Grand Canyon tone 
poems) and David Guion (Shingandi). 

Meanwhile Gershwin, whose fame was established with 
Whiteman’s by the Rhapsody in Blue, gains new prestige with 
a Second Rhapsody, introduced in Boston and New York by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra with Gershwin himself playing 
the important piano part. Although a recording of the new 
work is not yet scheduled, its genesis is intimately bound up 
with the phonograph and the talking films. Called to Holly- 
wood to write the music for the Fox film “ Delicious,” Gershwin 
found that his fabulous salary was paid for only a few songs 
and a four-minute bit of incidental big-city music accompanying 


* 


Sheffield Gramophone Society.—Our January meeting was 
devoted to a demonstration of the E.M.G. Mark 10a Gramo- 
phone, and members were agreeably surprised at the magnificent 
show put up by this acoustic reproducer which dealt with all 
kinds of test records in fine style and with a volume and 
truthful tone which astonished most people present, especially 
as fibre needles were used throughout. 


A very interesting and ‘ out of the ordinary ’’ programme 
was submitted and the evening was voted to have been one of 
the most interesting ever held by the Society. 


It was decided that electrical reproducers have some way 
to go before they can be said to reproduce as faithfully and 
well as the Mark 10a—a feature being the extraordinary 
range together with absolute purity of tone. 


The opportunity was taken to welcome our new President, 
Mr. J. Laurence Clarke, who is an organist and conductor of 
some standing, and who expressed himself as being honoured 
by being chosen as President of the Society. 


F. W. THompson, Hon. Sec. 


» 


Janet Gaynor’s flight through New York streets. Out of this 
bit, inspired by the tattoo of riveters, Gershwin built his new 
Rhapsody, his most vigorous and best integrated essay in 
the larger symphonic forms. Rapidly gaining a sure mastery 
of orchestration and musical architecture, Gershwin takes no 
chances of his scoring not coming off in performance. As 
once before with the piano concerto, he hired a private orchestra 
and rehearsed the work thoroughly before revising the score 
and submitting it for public hearing. With the Second 
Rhapsody, however, he had the entire rehearsal recorded by 
wire to the Victor laboratories in Camden, and revised his 
score by a study of the phonographic version. This well 
may be the inauguration of a new practice by composers, 
leading to the elimination of many weary hours in rehearsal 
and of passages of Augenmusik which look so well on paper, 
and which fare so badly in performance. 

This is indeed a Gershwin year, for hard on the success of the 
new Rhapsody and Of Thee I Sing (from which the first dance 
recordings are now appearing) comes a brilliant study of the 
erstwhile song-lugger’s meteoric career by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, 
contributor of record reviews and phonographic articles to 
the American Mercury, disques, and other American periodicals. 
Another Gershwin book announced for early publication will 
include his best songs from the Swanee, of 1919, to the current 
I got Rhythm and Who Cares, issued with his own piano 
accompaniments. Those familiar with his Columbia recordings 
of hits from ‘‘ Tip Toes ” and “‘ Oh, Kay‘! ”’ will not need to be 
told how vastly more ingenious and effective his own arrange- 
ments are than the simplified scores published for popular 
consumption, 

Although Gustav Holst’s Columbia recording of the Planets 
attracted but small interest in this country, the composer’s 
own appearance as guest-conductor of the Boston Symphony 
seems likely to revive interest in his records. Mr. Holst 
conducted his ballet music from ‘‘ The Perfect Fool,” the 
St. Paul’s suite for strings, and the new Hammersmith prelude 
and scherzo, in addition to the Planets, all of which were very 
cordially received. At a concert in Providence, R.I., he also 
played his own brilliant orchestration of Bach’s organ Fugue 
a la Gigue, a delightfully invigorating work that by all means 
should be added to the rapidly growing literature of Bach 
recordings, Mr. Holst, who is staying in this country to give 
a half-year’s composition course at Harvard University, told 
me that the Fugue was originally scored for the B.B.C. military 
band, and that the band version is richer and more colourful 
than that for orchestra. So few really significant band 
recordings are issued nowadays that it would be a pity indeed 
if the lists could not be enriched by this gay little piece. 


R. D. DARRELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 


full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


STANDARDS OF REPRODUCTION. 


(To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Such differences as there are between 
Mr. Oliphant and myself appear to be due to the fact that he 
approaches the question from the angle of the engineer, whilst I 
come to it as an amateur experimenter who was once a mathe- 
matician. The engineer speaks of Fourier’s ‘“‘ infallible 
mathematical theorem ”’; the mathematician knows only too 
well the tomes that have been written (and that he once had 
to digest!) demonstrating in what precise conditions that 
theorem is valid. The engineer is keen for measurement ; the 
mathematician is so too, but wants to be quite sure before he 
places any trust in the measurements that the method of 
measurement will indicate something definite about the thing 
measured and not merely about the measuring instruments. 
Alas ! that I who was the enthusiast should now have to play 
the réle of sceptic. 

There are many remarks in Mr. Oliphant’s letter that I 
would like to discuss more fully. I hope I may be forgiven, 
however, if I only touch upon one of the few points in which 
there is misunderstanding between us. Even so, I cannot 
hope to do more than introduce the argument without setting 
out the evidence in its favour. 

We apparently agree that constant frequency records are 
of no real value for .quantitative measurements. But I 
doubt whether Mr. Oliphant has appreciated the awkwardness 
of this conclusion. Unfortunately for my own peace of mind, 
some of the effects of the ‘‘ unknown factors” are only too 
well known. Mr. Oliphant proposes to use a system of fre- 
quency and amplitude response measurement which is 
independent of a record groove. But would such a method 
give reliable information about the performance of a pick-up 
when actually playing a record? I doubt it. The measure- 
ment of mechanical impedance (or the determination of a 
hysteresis curve) is quite a different matter, but these will not 
give us the full information that we want. Incidentally, I 
may mention that several of my scientific friends, with the 
resources of well-equipped laboratories at their command, 
have been attempting for some years past to construct a 
measuring instrument such as Mr. Oliphant suggests, but 
have found themselves confronted with many snags. 

Apart from this, however, we need only look at some of the 
known facts about the behaviour of a gramophone needle in a 
record groove to have our faith somewhat shaken. It is easily 
demonstrable that owing to the curvature of the groove the 
needJe point is not displaced to the full amplitude of the groove, 
but rides up and down the walls. Mr. G. W. Webb’s enlarged 
models show this feature most unmistakably. Mr. Oliphant, 
I know, is aware of this effect and says that it leads back to 
his main contention—the importance of the problem of 
waveform reproduction. So it does, but unfortunately it 
leads to' something clse as well. For the sharper the curvature 
of the groove, the greater the attenuation ; so that the attenua- 
tion is progressively greater for the high note constant frequency 
records than it is for those of low notes. Buchmann and Meyer 
(E.N.T.~—April 1930) found this needle-point attenuation to 
be more than 50 per cent. for the 5,000 cycle note. There 
are many other pieces of evidence for it, but I need not discuss 
them now. The point I want to make is that the needle-point 


‘attenuation is not necessarily the same when the needle is 


tracking in the groove of an ordinary record. This is what I 
meant when I said that harmonic analysis of a record groove 
by means of a needle-point is invalid. I believe I can show 
that the attenuation is on the whole less for an ordinary record 
than for the 5,000 cycle constant frequency record ; or, in 
other words, that the curvature of the groove is less in the 
ordinary record. In that case, the conclusion is forced upon 
us that a pick-up which gives a level frequency response as 
measured by means of constant frequency records is bound 
to give a response rising with frequency when playing an 
ordinary record ; and this too, I claim, is in accordance with 
actual experience. But even this is not essential to my 
argument. I only ask that it should be granted that at 
some places of the complex groove of an ordinary record, the 
curvature is less than that of the 5,000 cycle record: quite a 
modest request that anyone acquainted either with complex 
grooves or complex vibrations generally will at once accede to. 
At those particular places the tracking of the needle will be 
easier, and the needle-point attenuation less, and therefore 
the pick-up response will be a rising one. Now it can be shown 
that the ear notices an excess of high notes more easily than 
a deficiency : it takes note of what it hears and ignores what 
it fails to hear. So that reproduction with such a pick-up 
would sound keen for those particular passages on the record, 
and this impression would be given of the pick-up’s general 
performance, notwithstanding the possible lack of high notes 
at other passages; if these latter were noticed at all, they 
would be put down to faulty recording—as I have no doubt 
they often are by our reviewers. This argument, therefore, 
leads to the same conclusion as before: that a falling measured 
response is required in a pick-up to give the illusion to the ear 
of @ proper response in actual reproduction. 

But both lead to another conclusion which is far more 
disconcerting ; and that is, that the frequency response of a 
pick-up (and this also applies to a sound-box) in actual repro- 
duction cannot help but be variable. Until we have found 
some means of ensuring, if we can, that the tracking of a needle- 
point in a groove is independent of the curvature of the groove 
there appears to me to be no possible escape from this con- 
clusion. It is trivial to show that the condition cannot be 
fulfilled so long as the needle enters the groove at an angle. 
There are mechanical difficulties about using a needle 
vertically—i.e., at right angles to the record surface ; 
until we can do that we are left with no hope of being able 
to rely on quantitative measurements. All the same, one 
can get jolly good reproduction! Thank heaven, our ears 
are so tolerant. 

Yours faithfully, 


Putney. P. Wison. 


“ TERPANDER ” AND STRAVINSKY. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—‘ Terpander’s”’ article, ‘ Stravinsky, 1932,” in 
your February issue is great fun. I know nothing of the 
personality of the author; but he is evidently very young, 
very keen, and a very ardent supporter of the ideals of a 
somewhat narrow clique. In the Morning Post recently, 
another youthful writer, Mr. A. H. Snell, President of the 
Cambridge Union Society, uttered a word of warning against 
what he described as the “disastrous pettiness of clique 
propaganda.” It seems to me that there is really not very 
much to choose, in the way of clique propaganda, between 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s ¥continual depreciation of the later 
works of Stravinsky and “‘Terpander’s” claim, not only that 
Stravinsky is “the greatest of living composers,” but that 
all other living composers—those, at any rate, over, say, the 
age of thirty—should befput on the shelf, and left there to 
gather the dust of oblivion. : 

‘“‘Terpander” would do well to realise that thereis an immense 
number of elderly people (and many younger ones also) who 
enjoy ‘the later works of Stravinsky quite as much as he does ; 
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yet these are people who for years have listened with the 
greatest pleasure to the works of those men whose composi- 
tions seem negligible to ‘‘ Terpander”’ andhisclique. Moreover, 
it is just possible that a musical mentality based on a lengthy 
appreciation of the works of ‘“‘ Delius, Bax, Elgar, Sibelius, 
De Falla, etc.,’"° may be even better fitted than the immature 
mentality of youth really to appreciate the vigour and 
originality of Stravinsky’s Capriccio, and the sincerity of his 
Symphony of Psalms. 
Yours faithfully, 


Colchester. HeErRvEY ELwes. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—No one can doubt the sincerity of ‘‘ Terpander’s ”’ 
admiration for Stravinsky, and I was delighted to read an 
article praising this great composer, and dispraising the 
nonsense written by Ernest Newman about him. 

Unfortunately, what he himself has to say about Stravinsky 
is no less inaccurate. The Capriccio is not in the least atonal 
nor, except in occasional passages (generally the least success- 
ful) insome earlier works, has he ever been. On the contrary, 
each successive work is more and more diatonic, and one of the 
chief reasons of Stravinsky’s greatness is his original use of 
chords we all know. 

It would be better if those enthusiasts who rightly defend 
what their instincts tell them to be good, would not bring in 
technicalities, to further their arguments, unless they are sure 
they know what they are talking about. Such a phrase as 
*‘ Mozartean atonality ” is meaningless and makes one wonder 
whether its author has any understanding of either. 

Yours faithfully, 


Paris. JOHN LEvy. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear S1rr,—While there is much that is refreshing in 
“Terpander’s ” outlook on Stravinsky and ‘his work, he 
undoubtedly damages an excellent case by various questionable 


statements in the course of his interesting article. It is all 
very well to poke fun at “the kind of worship (of Sibelius, 
Delius and Elgar) which is so often indulged in in THE 
GRAMOPHONE’S pages.” But to many of us ‘ Terpander’s ” 
extravagant claim that Stravinsky is the greatest of living 
composers will suggest a worship run wild. 

Personally, I greatly admire Stravinsky as a brilliant, 
stimulating and, within his limits, sincere artist. But apart 
from the fact that this question of the “ greatest living 
composer,” as Mr. Edwin Evans recently pointed out, can 
never be more than a matter of persona! opinion, it seems 
unlikely that anyone who had honestly devoted thoughtful, 
serious and open-minded study to the works of Stravinsky, 
Delius, Sibelius and Elgar respectively would suggest that the 
Russian has ever approached the technical, intellectual and 
emotional stature of Sibelius’s Second, Fourth and Seventh 
or the two superb Elgar Symphonies, not to mention Delius’s 
“Sea Drift,” ‘‘ Appalachia,” and the tremendous ‘“ Mass of 
Life.” 

“ Terpander ”’ asserts that Elgar and Sibelius have “‘ nothing 
whatever to do with the development of modern music ”’ 
(though he is good enough to admit that they have both 
“done worthy work’’). To this extraordinary statement, 
if true, one could only reply, ‘“‘ So much the worse for modern 
music.” But as ‘‘Terpander” claims pride of place for 
Stravinsky on the grounds that with him atonalism enters 
into its heritage, possibly he needs to be reminded that atonalism 
represents only one aspect of modern music ; further, that itis 
surely a means to an end rather than an end in itself. As a 
writer on ‘ Dissonance, Polytonality and Atonality”’ in a 
recent number of the Revue Musicale stated: ‘‘ It is unlikely 
that strict polytonality or strict atonality will provide the music 
of the future; but in all likelihood the principles underlying 
them will be assimilated, and lead to new developments.” 


Stravinsky, in that he is, to quote Mr. Ernest Newman, 
“the mirror and the summary of his time,’’ may be considered 
“‘ modern ”’ in the narrower sense of the word. But which of 
the musical giants of the past has survived solely on the strength 
of so essentially limited, not to say equivocal, a claim? Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms have lived 
and will live for ever, largely because their powers of musical 
expression soared far above and beyond the mental anc 
material limitations of their day and generation. It is not 
necessary to be a true child of this, that or the other age in 
order to get a thrill of purest joy and gratitude out of their 
music, as even ‘‘ Terpander”’ suggests is the case with 
Stravinsky’s “‘ Capriccio.”’ In the same way, it seems probable 
that Elgar, Delius and Sibelius will be playing a living, vita! 
part in musical history long after Stravinsky has become an 
interesting, but irrevocably dated, museum piece. 

Not for a moment do I wish to “‘ depreciate ’’ Stravinsky, 
neither is it my object to bait ‘‘ Terpander,”’ though I confess 
to a not un-natural curiosity regarding his qualifications foi 
passing categorical judgment on modern music as a whole. 
But to my mind, the crux of the matter lies here: whereas 
Stravinsky’s music has demonstrated tremendous horizontal 
versatility of style and outlook, it has manifested singularly 
little vertical growth or development. In other words, the 
music of Stravinsky is to that of Sibelius, Delius and Elgar 
as is the arrested, though admittedly healthy and _ prolific, 
development of a pollard willow to the untrammelled, soaring 
splendour of the forest oak and elm. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wrexham. NorMAN CAMERON. 


HUGO WOLF. 
(To the Editor of 'THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I must thank Mr. Jones for the fuller expression 
of his views given in your February number. I also would 
deprecate a ‘‘comparison song by song of the work of the 
great lieder-writers,’”” but the point I tried to make was that 
Wolf always, and not here and there, went to the heart of the 
poems he set—and they were poems,:too, not ‘ verses.” 

It is then Wolf’s musical genius combined with acute literary 
perception that gives him his unique place in the hierarchy of 
lieder-writers. 

To concur with this verdict agreement on the precise meaning 
of song is necessary and that is not so easy as it appears ! 

A word in regard to the ‘‘ collective opinion of the people ” 
as defined by Mr. Jones. 

Such opinion certainly has value, and a value often most 
illuminating, but that it has critical value I should deny. 

The “I think” of the ordinary individual usually means 
‘**T feel,’’ but in the case of the finely trained musical mind a 
judgment given partakes of a universal value. 

Mr. Jones’ or my opinions of Wolf, to which we are, of course, 
perfectly entitled, do not matter in the least, but Ernest 
Newman’s opinion can only be countered by one as deeply 
versed in the subject. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rome. AtEeEc ROBERTSON. 


A “ WAGNER” SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. H. L. Walters, writing 
about the six new “ Siegfried ” records in last month’s GRAMo- 
PHONE, makes a very welcome suggestion that a “‘ Wagner ” 
Society be formed on the lines of the ‘‘ Hugo Wolf” and 
‘Beethoven Sonatas ” Societies. Such a Society appeals to 
me far more than either of the other two, and I only hope we 
shall not be expected to subscribe to each and every Society 
before we are allowed to have the one we want. 

I think that even a ‘“‘ Wagner” Society is too vague. It 
should be subdivided into a “‘ Ring” Society, to be followed 
by ‘ Meistersinger”’ and “ Tristan’ Societies. Anyhow, let 
us peg away unceasingly for a more or less complete “‘ Ring.” 
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I have suggested two or three times to the H.M.V. that 
a ‘ Rheingold ’”’ Album is overdue, as we want to start our 
“ Ring ” Cycle in the right way, and the Prelude and the whole 
of the River scene between Alberich and the Rhinemaidens 
is well calculated to do that. Possibly the second scene with 
the Giants wrangling with Wotan and the rest of the gods 
would have to be somewhat pruned, and the same may apply 
to the Nibelheim scene, but the fourth scene should be done 
without cuts, thus bringing in Alberich summoning the 
Nibelungs with the treasure, his Curse, Erda’s Warning and the 
Entry of the Gods into Walhall absolutely complete. The 
present “‘ Entry ’” (D1319) fails badly in the recording during 
the final bars, and is not equal in this respect to the earlier 
D1117 (concert version). Probably the whole of ‘‘ Rheingold ” 
could be done on 14 discs without any cuts at all. It is curious 
that the Italian and French Operas, like ‘“‘ Aida ” and “‘ Faust,”’ 
etc., are done complete on 19 or 20 discs, but the Wagner 
Operas must, apparently, never be done in full. What a 
chance the Columbia missed of giving us a complete 
“'Tannhauser’”’! Certainly 18 discs were issued, and the 
first act is complete, but Act 2 has one of its most dramatic 
moments cut out, where Tannhiuser, losing his senses, sings 
his Venusberg song and so causes the scattering of the ladies in 
the chorus. Then not a note of the Prelude to Act 3 is given, 
though an older H.M.V. version exists. 

To return to the ‘“ Ring.’’ The “ Valkyrie ’’ has a big gap 
in each of the three acts, which would take 6 or 7 discs in all 
to fill. They are the opening love scene between Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, followed by the Hunding scene, in Act 1, then 
the scene between Wotan and Fricka in Act 2, and the first 
part of the final scene between Wotan and Briinnhilde in Act 3. 
Each of these big gaps calls for say 3 or 4 sides, but even then 
there would still be cuts, as some of the existing records have 
been irretrievably ‘‘ boiled down.” Still, why not 42 sides 
instead of the existing 28? 

These six new ‘“ Siegfried’ discs are excellent, though I 
quite agree with Mr. Walters that the Prelude to Act 1 should 
be done on one side of a record. Could not the Prelude to 
Act 2 be done on the other? 

It is a pity that the part where Siegfried learns of his mother’s 
death is omitted, because Melchior sings the music there very 
movingly. The gap between ‘ Siegfried determines to learn 
fear’ and “ Siegfried forges the sword ” (D1690) might also 
be filled up. 


In the 2nd Act it is a pity that the new disc (DB1583) doesn’t 
carry on with Siegfried’s challenging horn call (D1692) before 
our friend Fafner comes on the scene, as this will never be 
recorded now. Then there is still the scene where Mime tries 
to persuade Siegfried to drink the poison. This was done on 
an acoustic record (D700); also the part where Siegfried’s 
finger is burnt with the Dragon’s blood, and the human voice 
of the bird is heard for the first time. This is a lovely moment, 
and should be recorded. The second side of DB1583 finishes 
very tantalisingly at the very moment the bird is again about 
to sing. 

In Act 3 the only appreciable gaps are the first meeting of 
Siegfried and the Wanderer, before that splendid disc D1694 
comes into action, and the middle portion of the love duet. 
The existing three sides, with a small cut on one of the last 
two, is very small measure for this scene, one of the greatest 
climaxes of the ‘‘ Ring.” 

“ Gétterdimmerung”’ also offers several opportunities for 
supplementary records such as the opening scene in Gunther’s 
hall and the arrival of Siegfried. Then the orchestral interlude 
after Hagen’s Meditation, including Waltraute’s stormy arrival. 
The finale of Act 1 is still unrecorded. In Act 2 there is still 
to be recorded that eerie scene between Alberich and Hagen, 
followed by the dawn music which heralds Siegfried’s return. 

I have made all these various suggestions to the H.M.V. 
on two or three occasions some months ago, and have received 
very sympathetic replies, but I feel I should like to get other 
Wagnerites interested, and if a Wagner Society would really 


do the trick, so much the better. After all, these records are 
issued chiefly for the ardent lovers of Wagner, and are not 
likely to be bought by the so-called “‘ man in the street,” so 
why may we not have our “ Ring ”’ records in full in the same 
way as the Italian Operas are done? I realise that the Wag- 
nerian artistes must be much more difficult to. get together for 
recording than La Scala Company, but Wagner is surely just as 
well worth recording in full as Verdi, Puccini, etc. 

This letter is probably too long for publication, but I like 
to state my views to your sympathetic ears, as it may have the 
effect of preventing, before it is too late, these ‘“‘ cuts”? which are 
apt to temper our gratitude for the issue of the records them- 
selves. 

Yours faithfully. 


Muswell Hill. Maurice W. BATEMAN. 


‘““PARSIFAL” 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—While I have no doubt that the Editor will 
clear up what I take to be a misapprehension in Mr. Du Pre’s 
mind on the question of the vulgarity or otherwise of Wagner’s 
Parsifal, may I say that I differ entirely from that correspondent 
in his opinion of the spiritual value of this opera? I am in no 
danger of being thought over-intellectual, but after the splendid 
and matchless virility of The Ring, Tristan, and Die Meister- 
singer, I find Parsifal but a poor thing. I think that such 


glamour as it has is due partly to the Bayreuth tradition, and 
partly to Sir Henry Wood’s orchestral arrangements, which 
are, I consider, extremely flattering to the work. 

To me, the idea of any spiritual significance in this 
tawdry imitation is repellent, and approaching profanity. 
Emotionalism and sentimentality are the key-notes of the 
score, unrelieved by one single Jeit-motiv that can bear com- 


parison with the inspired splendour of the earlier works. 
Even the Good Friday music, which is so effective in the concert 
hall, is blurred by the ceaseless chatter on the stage ; and the 
tedium, the awful tedium of the whole affair ! 

Wagner inspired was magnificent beyond belief ; 
Wagner uninspired was—vulgar. 


but 


Yours faithfully, 
** Tora.” 


AND SCRIABIN. 
(To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I read with delight the letter from my namesake 
Mr. Terence White, whom, I would add, I do not know. I 
too have the only Scriabin record obtainable (Polydor 27266), 
and about a year ago I was so determined to get as much of 
Scriabin as possible that I actually wrote (in German!) to 
one or two gramophone companies in Berlin, but Iwas 
referred to their agents in London. 

About six or seven years ago, the ‘“‘ Poem of Ecstasy ’’ was 
given in a “ Prom.” and had an excellent reception. The 
piano-studies from Opus 8 and (I believe) Opus 16 are very 
beautiful little pieces, Chopinesque, yet distinctly different 
from the spirit of Chopin’s music. Surely in these days of 
Stravinsky-Honegger-Lambert-Ravel records, Scriabin records 
would pay. 

I wonder why this composer is so unknown? Would other 
Scriabin lovers be prepared to inundate our worthy Editor 
with letters so as to enable him to see what, if any, demand 
exists for Scriabin’s works, and perhaps enable him to summarise 
in THE GRAMOPHONE the nature of such demand for the 
guidance of the recording companies? I am not so advanced 
an optimist as to consider a Scriabin Society (after the manner 
of the Hugo Wolf Society) probable, but I remain full of hope. 

Yours faithfully, 


Palmers Green. Cyrit J. WHITE. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Of the Decca ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ”’ 
W.R.A. says (Jan., p. 334): “‘I do not remember any inter- 
pretation of this deceptively simple-looking music that has 
pleased me more.” 

I quite agree, and the Decca recording now replaces number 
28 in my list on page 378. 

Yours faithfully, 


Joun C. W. CHAPMAN. 


THE NEW WORLD SYMPHONY OF DVORAK: A 
COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I have recently become the owner of the latest 
recorded version of this work—by the Philadelphians under 
Stokowski—and whilst generally I find the recording a great 
advance on the Landon Ronald version which I had hitherto 
possessed, I have to admit to myself that in point of interpre- 
tation and treatment there are many features of the earlier 
recording which seem preferable. 

In the First Movement one misses the general air of suavity, 
especially in the wood-wind phrasing, which is characteristic 
of Sir Landon’s interpretation. But my greatest disappoint- 
ment was with the last few bars of the coda of this movement. 
About half-way through side 2 the performance of the brass 
gives one a pleasurable sense of a stirring climax to come. 
But when the moment is reached there is a sudden falling off in 
volume, the detail becomes blurred and the brass becomes 
practically non-existent, the top and bottom of the score alone 
achieving any prominence. Here is anti-climax indeed !! 
The Landon Ronald version at this point has, it is true, rather 
a confused mass of brass tone lacking in depth (a characteristic 
of the earlier recording) but there must be a happy medium or 
combination—but not here, alas ! 


At the beginning of the Second Movement, the brass is 
refreshing—your reviewer (October 1931) thought it a trifle 
loud, but it is at any rate reassuring to know that the players 


are still there! Thereafter the tone of the accompaniment 
to the cor-anglais solo seems a little unsteady—should it really 
seem to pulsate as much as this or is it an illusion created in 
the recording? I should have preferred the first entry of the 
drum (preceding the cor-anglais) to have been a little bolder, 
and to die away in a more perfectly graduated manner from 
forte to piano. Its next intrusion, at the end of the soaring 
wood-wind coda to the largo tune, seems altogether toostartling 
in its brusqueness and the gradation entirely lacking. Compare 
the Landon Ronald version. In the middle section the rather 
deliberate pace permits of some refinement of phrasing in the 
wood-wind well in keeping with the underlying pathos of this 
section of the work. 

In the Scherzo one is struck forcibly by the conspicuous 
absence of the drum at those places where we are accustomed 
to hear it reinforcing the impetuous rhythm of the early 
portion of the movement, and again at the repeat on side 7. 
Without these drum-bursts the effect is decidedly tame. 
Their absence is the more astonishing when one considers the 
attention usually paid to the drum in previous recordings of 
_ orchestra. To my mind a great occasion has been here 
ost ! 

In the finale I would like your reviewer to have wished for a 
wilder fling. Should not that trumpet tune at the start ring 
out with greater defiance? Later on there is good work in 
details ; horns, wood-wind and strings do well, though the 
latter are inclined to drag and get a little sentimental towards 
the end of side 9. The phrase of five short notes commenced 
by flute and descending by octaves until it is tapped out gently 
on drums is well cared for—clear evidence, as it seems to me, 
of improved recording. The finale, however, like that of the 
first movement, does not seem to have succeeded perfectly— 
again I should have liked clearer detail and to have heard a 
more weighty brass effect. 


In the first movement the recorders may have feared a climax 
occurring so near the central portion of the disc, but that 
reason hardly seems to hold good on side 10, where when all 
is over there still remains 1} in. of blank space between the 
last. groove and the edge of the normal-sized label. 

The breaks occur almost invariably at places other than those 
selected by Sir Landon Ronald, and from the musical point 
of view I do not consider them an improvement. Would it 
not have been possible, for instance, to have carried the per- 
formance forward on side 3 until the last faint note of the horn 
had faded away so as to commence side 4 with the wood-wind 
entry in the piu-mosso section? As it is, the last phrase on 
side 3 is separated cruelly from its echo twice repeated at the 
beginning of side 4. 

The scherzo is, I believe, the only movement in which the 
same choice of break has been made in both versions. 

Grateful as we must be for the generally improved recording 
of this version, I feel it is a case when I should have preferred 
to have had Sir Landon Ronald directing this orchestra. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, S8.W.7. Rosert F. NatrHan. 

[By the way, Mr. Nathan’s second Exhibition of Water-colour 
Drawings opens on March 8th at Walker’s Galleries in Bond 
Street, for a fortnight.—Eb.] 


*“RUDDIGORE ” AGAIN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sr1r,—Lovers of the Sullivan Operas will have noted 
the very interesting disclosure made by Mr. Geoffrey Toye in 
your last issue, that not all the overtures attached to these 
works were arranged by Sullivan himself. This explains much. 
We can now understand—without in the least disparaging the 
clever ‘‘ Sullivanesque ”’ work of the late Mr. F. Cellier and of 
Mr. Toye himself—why the overtures to Jolanthe and The 
Yeomen stand head and shoulders above the rest. I remember, 
soon after the production of The Gondoliers, hearing the late 
Sir John Stainer, a devoted friend and admirer of Sullivan, 
express keen disappointment at the inferiority of the overture 
to that opera, as compared with that of its predecessor, The 
Yeomen. The reason is now obvious. 

Incidentally, it is a strange fact that the composer, who so 
frequently complained that Gilbert left him no opportunity 
to develop his music freely and at length, should not have 
availed himself more often of the possibilities offered in the 
overture. Think what it would have been if each of the thirteen 
operas had possessed introductions as masterly and delightful 
as the two mentioned ! 

Allow me, Sir, to cross a fragile and concluding sword with 
Mr. Toye. If I may venture to speak on behalf of my brother 
““G. and 8.” fans, I would say that we have no objection 
whatever to alterations in the operas, qua alterations. Our 
complaint is that, in nine cases out of ten, the alterations are 
for the worse. Take a single instance from this same opera, 
Ruddigore. Who can pretend that the repetition of a few bars 
from the Finale to the First Act supply an adequate Finale to 
the Second ? The loss of Gilbert’s words alone is sufficiently 
deplorable; his neat disposal of the principal characters, 
Robin to congenial “ agricultural employment,’’ Rose to her 
book of etiquette, Despard and Margaret to a sequestered life 
in Basingstoke ! As for the music, why rob the composer of 
his little excursion into Wagnerian paths, when in re- introducing 
@ previous three-four subject he presents it in four-four guise, 
after the pattern of the Tannhduser Overture ? “In truth,” 
as Rose Maybud says, ‘“‘I could pursue this painful theme 
much further, but behold, I-have said enough. 

Yours faithfully, 

Sanderstead. H. H. E 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—May I enter a plea for more recordings of great 
violin music, particularly concertos ? 
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For instance, the glorious Bach D Minor Concerto—surely 
the loveliest work of its kind in existence—has been unaccount- 
ably neglected. Would it be too much to hope that Szigeti, 
whose records of the Bach G Minor Sonata proved him un- 
rivalled as an interpreter of this composer, should be asked 
to record the Concerto also. 

Again, Szigeti is the most brilliant and sincere exponent of 
modern violin music, as his recent concert and broadcast 
performances of the Prokovieff and Busoni Concertos amply 
proved. If the Columbia Company would only be bold enough 
to offer us a performance of the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
played by Szigeti and the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton 
Harty—e fitting companion to the superlative Brahms Concerto 
recording by the same combination—their enterprise would 
surely be more than justified. For apart from the urgent 
necessity of a recording of the Sibelius work, it does seem a 
surprising Omission that we have been given only one concerto 
by perhaps the greatest violinist of our day. 

Yours faithfully, 


Hoylake. C. ADAMs. 


ANOTHER CONVERT. 
(To the Editor of Tor GRAMOPHONE.) 

Drar S1r,—I was very interested to read the letter sent to 
you and published in the last month’s GRAMOPHONE. I, too, 
would like to thank you for all the help that has come to me 
musically from THE GRAMOPHONE. I have read it for several 
years and it has largely helped to make me understand good 
music. I also have my struggle when it comes to record 
buying, for I am a cook on a dining car, and have a small 
family to keep going. So far I have been able to stick to the 
gramophone as against wireless and shall hope to continue in 
spite of hard times. My first move toward good music came 
after an evening of Bach in the house of a friend. The first 
record I listened to was Myra Hess playing Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring and then the Suite for Flute and Strings and then the 
Double Violin Concerto. This was the night of my conversion 
to a new life of music. I write specially now to know if there 
is anything in the suggestion that we might have some records 
that are simple examples of National music. I would suggest 
something instrumental on one side and a song on the other. 
It would certainly be a help to people like me, and there are 
more working fellows deny and sacrifice to buy good records 
than most people dream. 

Again my grateful thanks for all your help. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chadwell Heath. Rec. Hewiltt. 


PIANOFORTE REPRODUCTION. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srir,—Your correspondents Messrs. Thomas and 
Black have, I aver, done a service to gramophiles in continuing 
to draw attention to the unsatisfactory position of piano 
recording. The former quotes previous writers and, in addition, 
makes use of the word “some,” but this qualification seems 
misapplied in relation to the output of recent years, for, in my 
opinion, little progress has been made since Harold Samuel’s 
earlier electric recordings, say the numbers D1196 and 1245. 
It is of no use amplifying, rather the reverse should be the 
case; and it should not be forgotten that instruments other 
than the human voice take on a quality of impersonality, and 
it is this that has to be got over and humoured. How far the 
conditions of recording and the feeling of the performers should 
be taken into account are subjects that must not be ignored, 
but that what I may term intimate or personal records are 
possible is evident to anyone who has had some of the Polydor 
piano records, for instance the Mozart and ‘‘ Wanderer” 
Fantasias. 

At the same time, we come up against an established fact, 
which is that a very large number of piano accompaniments 


are much more satisfactory than solo efforts, and we must, 
therefore, assume that here the right proportion was attained, 
by the placing of the microphone. 

We are thus inexorably led to the conclusion that the 
recorders are unaware when a standard has been attained, 
or else they attempt the impossible. This, of course, applies 
to more than one class of recording, but nevertheless loses no 
force in its application to our present subject; it rather 
emphasises the question implied in the reference to Mark 
Hambourg’s records. I believe that in the early days the 
principal pianos used, at any rate by the Gramophone Company, 
were Chappells, with which, among others, Backhaus used to 
record, and it surely looks as if efforts should be made to dis- 
cover the ideal instrument for recording. Unfortunately, we 
are in contact with the individual artists’ arrangements with the 
pianoforte makers, whereby they have to use one particular 
make on all occasions, and unlike the Polydor Company, who 
inform us, we are ignorant as to the piano used for recording 
by the professors of the keyboard, 

Here, then, is a chance for a recording genius; but how long 
we shall have to wait lies probably in the womb of Time. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.9. S. F. D. Howarrs, 


RHYTHMIC MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—If I remember Mr. Sorabji’s style of writing 
correctly, it is not unusual for him to find himself almost unable 
to describe a thing he does not like in printable language. 
However, he manages to give a fairly vivid description of 
modern dance music (‘‘ dismal and dreary trash. . . offal... 
the babblings of mentally defective infants ’’). 

I thank him for telling us what the Brixton shop assistant’s 
aunts said, although I must confess I fail to see the connection 
with dance music. 

As the Indians do not seem to have invented any method of 
recording their Ragas, I suppose we shall have to take Mr. 
Sorabji’s word for it that rhythmically they reach a trans- 
cendental degree of subtlety and complexity. 

May one ask Mr. Sorabji how much he knows about modern 
dance music? 

Does he judge it by the efforts of such people as Gershwin and 
Nicholls, or is he well acquainted with the work of Henderson, 
Webb and Nichols? 

Does he include such things as T'he Mooche and Mood 
Indigo in his description of dance music in general as “ offal ” ? 
If so, I am afraid the effect on most people (apart from music 
lovers of knowledge, cultivation, discernment. and all that 
sort of thing, who will of course agree with Mr. Sorabji) will 
be to make them rate his value as a critic of music even lower 
than before. 

Yours faithfully, 

Stockport. HERBERT ROBERTS. 

(Many readers have answered in similar strain.—ED.] 


ADVERTISING BY GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—Concerning your remarks on advertising through 
gramophone records, arising from the recent demonstration 
organised by the Publicity Club of London at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, may I, as the originator of the demonstration, make one 
or two comments on this interesting aspect of the gramophone? 
It is perfectly true, of course, that this medium is at present 
quite undeveloped for publicity purposes. It is no more 
developed than was the art of graphic word reproduction, when 
it also had been but recently invented, for publicity. First 
we were glad to register sound at all, then to register it more 
accurately ; next to reproduce it in recognisable fashion ; and 
at last to triumph in close fidelity to the original voice sound. 
Doubtless, the gramophone, in the 2} millions which Mr. Haigh 
told us exist in the British Isles, can be used for publicity 
purposes just as the printing press is used. 
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Advertising, however, must be far more subtle and far more 
thoughtfully designed, if it hopes ever to make definite use of 
the music-loving public via the gramophone. Nevertheless, 
when one observes the immense sales of certain of the cheaper 
class of record, of which 90 per cent. can make no slightest 
claim to be admitted as musical in the cultural sense of that 
word, one cannot fail to be as impressed by the possibilities of 
** cheap music ” much as one is impressed (and depressed, if 
you like) by the analogy of the penny picture paper. Admitting 
that some kinds of advertising are crude, that very crudity 
seems to be the only method of appealing to certain sections. 
What are we todo? Must we refuse to appeal to that section 
with any kind of better music, because it may have imbedded 
within it a subtle advertising message? I suggest that here 
is a method that can be used—provided only that a few national 
advertisers have the vision to see and the skill properly to use 
it—to bring a better kind of music to many people than those 
people will buy for themselves. Take again the analogy from 
printing : many a home has-been enriched with a reproduction 
of some painter’s masterpiece—on a calendar, perhaps—which 
these people would not at first have thought of buying, but 
which they grow to love on longer acquaintance ; while the 
pictures they do buy come and go as rapidly as the daily paper. 
The innate taste of many people is often much higher than even 
they themselves imagine—if only it is given a chance! People 
who shy at the name Beethoven will applaud his delightful 
German Dances when under the impression that they are recent 
cinema tunes. 

If advertisers will subsidise the reproduction of good music 
or, encourage living composers to produce work directly for 
advertising—I feel quite sure that the record as a medium can 
be usefully developed, as our record manufacturers are quite 
ready and able to do it on reasonable terms. To advertise 
by the record need cost no more than the issue of an illustrated 
catalogue, but it demands just as much care in compilation. 
Practical ideas offer themselves in abundance for advertising 
records that would be welcomed as fulfilling the most onerous 
conditions. Obviously advertising by this medium will not 
replace the use of any others, but will supplement them 
forcefully in a specially amusing manner. Nor can such 
advertising at all diminish the sale of other records. Rather 
will it, as with printing, encourage people to spend more time 
on the gramophone, as well as inducing those who do not possess 
amachine to buy one. As readers of newspapers and magazines 
are readers of books, so users of advertising records will turn 
to the great catalogues for their treasures. In short, the 
gramophone as a medium of advertising has dual advantages : 
not only does it help the advertiser because it endows his 
message with more or less permanence, but it can be of great 
service in spreading musical culture, by its approach to the 
masses who remain content at a somewhat low level, or none 
at all. 

Yours faithfully, 

Publicity Club of London, W. G. Rarrf. 

49, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


x« *« * 


Our American Cousin 

The Phonograph Monthly Review of America, which was 
founded in 1926 by Mr. Axel B. Johnson, has been run on very 
much the same lines as THE GRAMOPHONE from the start, 
and has been read by a great number of our readers with equal 


regularity. It has suffered considerably from trade depression 
and even more from the enforced absence of the founder from 
the editorial chair. But he is now back in harness, and with 
the good will of the innumerable friends that he has made all 
over the world, will bring the magazine back to its former 
strength. We send him the heartiest wishes for “‘ good health 
and good hunting.” : 


POT-POURRI 
Without Comment. 


**Pachmann literally makes love to his instrument; he 
kisses his hand to it as he enters the stage. His hands wander 
over the keys in caresses of joy. No lover ever went to his 
lady with greater joy or with a heart so bounding with expecta- 
tion than De Pachmann goes to the pianoforte on which 
he is to give his immortal message of beauty.” 

“In a recital given in Cambridge in December 1922, De 
Pachmann played a Chopin Etude: the end was greeted with 
loud applause. The pianist held up his hand, quieted the 
audience and said, ‘ None of you knows anything about piano- 
playing. I really played that very badly, now I shall play 
it again, and if I play well I shall tell you.’ He did play the 
work asecond time. Then kissing his own hand with a ‘ Bravo, 
Pachmann!’ he asserted, ‘ that was truly magnificent, Raphae|- 
esque ; now applaud!’ And the audience burst forth into true 
Pachmann cheers.’ (Famous Musicians of a Wandering 
Race.—Gdal Saliski.) 


The riddle of genius. 

‘** We are before a riddle when we consider that this lethargic 
young official, who had no faith in himself and disbelieved in 
his musical gifts, was to become a world-famous composer.” 
(Tchaikovsky, by Richard Stein.) 


Beethoven’s Books. 

“Of the books he possessed at the time of his death there 
were the works of Shakespeare, Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad, 
Sturm’s Observations Concerning the Works of God in Nature, 
Goethe’s Poems, Wilhelm Meister and Faust, Schiller’s Dramas 
and Poems, Plato (The Republic), Aristotle, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Euripides, Horace and others, a copy of the Bible and Apocrypha 
and Burney’s General History of Music, the gift, it is thought, 
of an English admirer.” (Beethoven as a Reading Man.—Article. 
—A. M. Henderson.) 


H.M.V. DA 998 proves this ! 

‘** Among concert baritones he has been unrivalled; he uses 
his glorious voice in a temperamental way that always rouses 
tremendous enthusiasm: No one has ever sung Spanish songs 
in such a thoroughly Spanish way except perhaps Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, but she lacks his wonderful pure voice, Edison 
insisted that no critic equals the gramophone as a voice-tester, 
Judged by this method, Emilio De Gogorza stands supreme. 
No other records are quite as satisfactory as his. For eight 
years he was at the head of the artistic department of the 
Victrola Company, showing famous singers how to do it.” 
(The Golden Age of Music.—Henry T. Finck.) 


Supererogatory ! 

“What is wanted is a musical showman; millions cheer 
Chelsea, why not Beethoven?’’ (Article in weekly paper.) 

‘The boys’ applause was long and vociferous ; had Schnabel 
been playing for the cricket team, with 50 to win and one wicket _ 
to fall, and had he got the runs in boundary hits, they could not 
have cheered more loudly.” (Manchester Guardian—report 
of Schnabel’s recital at Rugby School.) 


Salutary Satire ! 

‘** To see Mengelberg’s picture of a slouched trumpeter playing 
into his lap is to remember it always ; quite as unforgettable 
is the graphic instant when with his baton for a bow and his 
arm for an instrument he becomes the violinist taking it easy 
with a rounded back. These vivid impressions do the task 
of a thousand words. In Mengelberg’s orchestra the players 
sit straight and in a dramatic pause they sit still, in the back 
of each mind is Mengelberg’s miming of a player ludicrously 
restless during such a pause.”. (Mengelberg and the Sym- 
phonic Epoch.—Edna Sollitt.) 

RiowarD Ho tr. 





